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CHRONICLE. 


6 Sara new Unionist Ministry represents not only a 
coalition of interests but also, to a certain extent, a 
coalition of families. Lord Salisbury and his two 
nephews hold the most important positions, and we hear 
that his son-in-law, Mr. J. W. Lowther, is also to have 
a place. On the other hand, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain 
has provided for his son and for his various henchmen. 
But these little arrangements fade into insignificance in 
comparison with the honours list of Lord Rosebery. It 
is generally understood that the peerage of Mr. Stern 
was paid for in cash: £25,000 is the figure named. 
And in consideration of his ‘‘ ratting,”” Captain Naylor- 
Leyland has been allowed to buy his baronetcy for 

10,000. No wonder the Liberals are boasting now 
that they have more money than the Conservatives to 


spend upon elections. 


A great deal of ill feeling has been stirred up by some 
of the appointments to the new Ministry. It is admitted 
on all hands that Mr. Chamberlain has driven a good 
bargain for himself and his supporters ; but then no one 
imagined that Mr. Chamberlain would deal generously 
with his allies. Every one notes that Mr. Courtney, one 
of the ablest men in the House of Commons and certainly 
the man of the most impartial mind, has been left out in 
the cold, while Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who has only 
been three years in the House of Commons and who is 
only thirty-two years of age, is made Civil Lord of the 
Admiralty. 


Had this nepotism been the worst exercise of Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s power we could have forgiven 
him. In spite of his youth and inexperience, Mr. 
Austen Chamberlain has shown extraordinary ability. 
He is more tactful and conciliatory than his father, and 
it would scarcely be too much to say that his speech 
on Oliver Cromwell would have been counted as one of 
his father’s best efforts had Mr. Joseph delivered it. 
But while we can pardon the appointment of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, we defy any one to justify the appointment 
of Mr. Jesse Collings, or the still more astounding 
reward offered to the incapacity of Mr. Powell Williams. 


With Mr. Jesse Collings and his exploits all the world 
is familiar. If a general may be judged by his marshals, 
as some have asserted, then Mr. Chamberlain must rank 
among the worst of parliamentary generals, for he seems 
able to surround himself with none but the incompetent, 
and of all nincompoops surely the most hopeless is this 
Mr. Powell Williams. It is whispered in the House 
that he is Mr. Chamberlain’s trumpeter, and that he 
acts, unofficially of course, as the Lobby correspondent 
of Mr. Chamberlain’s organ, the Birmingham Daily Post. 
‘Certain it is that no such figure has held even subordi- 
mate office in our time. 


The effect of Mr. Chamberlain’s unscrupulous support 
of his friends can be traced in the appointment of Mr. 
Gerald Balfour to the important post of Chief Secretary 
for Ireland. This is the first really grave mistake which 
Mr. Arthur Balfour has made in his parliamentary 
career, and because we admire and like Mr. Arthur 
Balfour we are unable to pass over it in silence, for the 
mistake will be attributed to him even though he may 
not be directly responsible for it. Mr. Gerald Balfour 
is a bore of the first magnitude, an academic bore 
of charming manners, but still a bore, as all who 
have heard him must admit. They say of the Russian 
Minister in Paris, M. de Mohrenheim, that he is 
more academic than the forty Academicians united, 
but even more than this might be said justly of Mr. 
Gerald Balfour. There he stands, addressing the House 
with a single forefinger in the air and a smile of exqui- 
site urbane enjoyment on his face, for no man loves 
his own lucubrations better than Mr. Gerald Balfour. 
And in this attitude he will pour you out a smooth 
interminable argument, and at every metaphysical 
qualification the forefinger will wag and the smile 
deepen till one flies from the House before this tireless 
exponent of Scotch subtlety. 


It is said that, although the late Government had 
resolved not to undertake the permanent occupation of 
Chitral, Lord George Hamilton may reconsider the ques- 
tion. We do not believe Lord George Hamilton will do 
so. He should leave the responsibility of what we 
regard as a wise decision with the Government which 
sent out the expedition. It is also said that Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s ill-digested programme of social reforms, in- 
cluding ‘‘ purchase of their houses by artisans,” has been 
accepted by the Unionists. Thisalso we prefer to disbelieve. 


The debate on Tuesday last amply justified the 
Unionists in refusing to take Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman’s assurances in lieu of small arms ammuni- 
tion. In another column we have given an explanation 
of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s official optimism, but 
there were certain points—which yet deserve mention— 
some of which were, and some of which were not, brought 
out inthe debate. For instance, the 7?mes did not report 
Sir Charles Dilke’s second speech, in which he proved 
that our War Office still relies on sufficient ammunition 
being manufactured in case of need, just as the Servians 
were doing in their war with Bulgaria when the supply 
broke down and forced them to accept a shameful peace. 
Yet the Servian factory was calculated to turn out 100,000 
rounds per day or 700,000 rounds per week, while our 
power is only stated to be 2,500,000 per week, and has 
never been really tested. It is often forgotten that 
machines are apt to break down when worked at their 
highest pressure. ' 


We wonder that neither Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman 
nor Mr. Woodall, nor any one of their friends in the Press, 


“ 
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has brought forward the fact that the Germans, in the 
whole war of 1870-71, only used some ten million rifle- 
cartridges. They had, we believe, three times this 
number in reserve, but still the fact is so extraordinary 
that it needs explanation. First of all, the Franco- 
German war was not fought with magazine small-bore 
rifles, and except at Mars-la-Tour and Gravelotte, on 
16 and 18 August, 1870, the Germans never had a large 
proportion of their forces engaged. The French were 
usually overwhelmed, as at Woerth, by numbers, and 
the Germans had always a crushing superiority of 
artillery ; in fact, strategy, and not rifle-fire, decided 
the campaign. The Servian War is the only occa- 
sion in which the new small-bore rifles have been 
tried and of which we have a complete history. The 
authority for this Servian War is the Austrian Colonel 
Bilimek-Waissolm ; his account has been’ confirmed 
by the Swiss Military Mission, and also by that of the 
Prussian Captain, Moeller. 


It will interest some of our readers to know that the 
German authorities have ordered cordite from England. 
They intend to make exhaustive experiments with it 
and to try it thoroughly. It would seem, therefore, 
that the perpetual condemnation of cordite by the Pa// 
Mall Gasette is wildly overdone. Our readers, how- 
ever, must not run away with the idea that this action 
on the part of the German Government proves that 
cordite is satisfactory. It only proves that the German 
smokeless powder is very unsatisfactory. It is said to 
smell so frightfully that even nostrils hardened by a 
continual use of Limburger cheese cannot stand it. 


The French keep the secrets of their ammunition 
wonderfully. Their powder gives excellent results, but 
its composition is still unknown; and their dynamite 
shells for the navy and field artillery have not yet been 
imitated by any other country. The best French naval 
experts believe that only quick-firing guns, using high 
explosive shells, will be of any use in the next naval 
engagement. They contend that these shells will abolish 
armour; as armour tends to increase the effect of burst- 
ing shell. The first thing our new Government will 
have to do will be to provide our navy with quick- 
firing guns and shells that shall be effectual. It is not 
denied that in both these particulars the French at the 
present moment are far ahead of us. 


Sir Michael Hicks-Beach has taken time by the fore- 
lock in declaring himself. Speaking at Bristol on Mon- 
day night last he said: ‘‘ He did not want to see their 
rural England depopulated, the bone and sinew of their 
country compelled to pen itself up in the courts and 
alleys of the great cities. He was not going to tell them 
the remedy which, in his judgment, it might be possible 
to apply, or whether it was possible to apply any remedy 
at all. He would tell them from himself and from his 
colleagues that this great and grave matter—for agri- 
culture was, after all, the greatest interest of England 
—would have the serious and sympathetic considera- 
tion it deserved, and that it would be their main 
object in future to see if they could do something to 
prevent an evil which would be the greatest calamity to 
the future of this country.” Of course we all hope that 
the condition of agriculture will be sympathetically con- 
sidered by the Unionists if they are returned to power 
after the General Election. But we question the wisdom 
of such a declaration as this on the part of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Sir M. Hicks-Beach should 
remember that he is not the Minister for Agriculture. 
We take it upon ourselves to advise him to imitate Brer 
Rabbit and lie low, for the moment he passes from 
expressions of sympathy to the framing of a new 
scheme of taxation he will find himself attacked, not 
only by Radicals, but by all those whom the present 
system favours. 


We are glad to see that the Factories and Workshops 
Bill, thanks mainly to Mr. Balfour, has survived the third 
reading, and will probably pass through the Lords. Sir 
M. Hicks-Beach said in his speech at Bristol, ‘‘ it was 
not a party measure,” and declared that ‘‘ he and many 
others would be delighted if in the short remains of 
the present Session it should be possible to carry that 
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Bill into law.” If the Bill is pushed forward in this - 
spirit it will be placed on the Statute-book before the 


Mr. T. P. O’Connor has had to go over to Ireland im 
order to use his eloquence and influence in the General 
Election on behalf of that section of Home Rulers. which 
is led by Mr. McCarthy, Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Dillon. 
Mr. O’Connor has been called over, we suppose, to. fill 
the place of the great Bankrupt O’Brien. This fact 
shows that Mr. Healy and the priests are stronger in 
Ireland than is generally supposed. In spiteof Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor’s highly coloured oratory, we should not be 
surprised if Mr. Healy came back to Westminster at the 
head of a working majority of the Irish Party. 


The appeal of the Irish. leaders in New York and of 
the Irish American Federation for funds to be used in. 
Ireland has been met by the American newspapers with 
a prompt refusal. No American journal, it is said, will 
advise Americans to put their hands in their pockets to 
help Mr. McCarthy to fight Mr. Healy, or Mr. Redmond 
to fight both. And even the distinctively Irish-American. 
newspapers appear to be so discouraged by the schisms 
in the party that they cannot act energetically. As a 
consequence of this want of vigour the Irish elections 
are likely to be fought with some approach to purity. 
This is the chief reason why we said above that it was. 
probable Mr. Healy and the priests would win. 


We should really recommend the gentlemen who write 
programmes for the National Reform Union to cultivate 
a better style of English before the issue of another 
manifesto. If the advanced Radicals are as anxious as. 
they profess to be to ‘‘ ascertain clearly ” the will of the 
people at the polling-booths, they should at least take 
the trouble to express their views in clear language. 
So far as the involved and tortuous English of the new 
manifesto is intelligible, the Radicals are going to the 
country with three cries.” Lord Rosebery, on the 
other hand, speaking at the Eighty Club on the evening 
of the day on which this programme was published, 
recommended ‘‘the young apostles of the Liberal Party” 
to proceed to the country with the third cry only, ‘‘ the 
annihilation of the House of Lords.” For, looking 
backwards, Lord Rosebery finds that the Liberals have 
been most successful when they have had only one 
election cry. Accordingly, the innovation recurs to. 
precedent ! 


The first point in the Radical programme relates to 
one man, one vote. To this we would oppose one vote,. 
one value. What is, we ask, the political value of the 
vote of a Londoner compared with the vote of one of 
those illiterate Irishmen, who, in proportion to the 
whole number of electors, are five times as numerous 
as illiterate Englishmen? As for relieving candidates 
of the costs of elections and the payment of mem- 
bers, the results of this system in the United States, 
in Australia, and on the Continent are not suffi- 
ciently encouraging for us to follow their lead. With 
the second Radical project of ‘‘a reform of the 
present rules of parliamentary procedure, which lend 
themselves readily to wilful obstruction and delay,” 
Conservatives have good reason to sympathize. As 
for the latter half of the sentence, it is chiefly re- 
markable for its syntax. It urges ‘‘ the devolution of 
all purely local business to bodies elected by and 
representing only the localities concerned therein” 


(szc) ! 


It was during the week corresponding to the one just 
ended that, five and twenty years ago, the first rumours 
of a war between France and Germany began to alarm 
Europe. In about a month from that time France lay 
practically powerless in her enemy’s grip. The word of 
one man might have prevented that war; for it 
should be stated, once for all, that Napoleon III. was 
utterly averse to it. That man was Dr. Conneau, the 
lifelong friend of Louis Napoleon, who shared his cap- 
tivity at Ham. He was aware at the time that the 
Emperor was bodily unfit to undergo the slightest fatigue, 
let alone the exertion of acampaign. And Dr. Conneau 
held his tongue. 
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We have more than once shown our sympathy with 
the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 
In the few years of its life this Society has done incal- 
culable good almost unshadowed by even pardonable 
error. But if we are to believe an evening paper, the 
accounts ofthis charity show that its administration leaves 
a great deal to be desired. For the year ending 31 March, 
a895, the income of the Society was £53,977, and the 
expenditure £48,338. Of the total expenditure £6000 
was disbursed in sheltering children, and £24,000 in 
maintaining inspectors, in examining cases and in pro- 
secutions, while £17,000 went in office expenses and in 
pushing the Society. 


It must be admitted, we think, that the institution, 
charitable or commercial, that spends a third of its 
income in office expenses and in advertisement is badly 
managed. But when weread that thetwo periodicals, ‘‘ The 
Child’s Guardian” and ‘‘ The League of Pity Paper ” cost 
the Society last year £4795, we feel almost compelled to 
alter our tone in speaking of Mr. Waugh. Just because 
we wish his enterprise to prosper, we must remind Mr. 
Waugh that two papers cost much more than one to 
produce, and that as the object of both is the same, one 
or the other is merely a waste of money. We do not 
believe either that the £700 or £800 spent on inspectors’ 
uniformscan be justified. In fine,we must beg Mr. Waugh 
‘to set his house in order and to see to it that money sub- 
scribed by the public for the protection of helpless little 
children is not misspent and squandered. It should not 
be said of Mr. Waugh and his co-workers that they have 
taken ‘‘the children’s bread and cast it to dogs.” 


A statue, we see, has just been erected in the Luxem- 
bourg Gardens to Henry Murger, the author of that 
“* Vie de Bohéme” which has survived so many better 
books and which seems destined, on account of its 
mingled pathos and gaiety, to live on as a classic. 
Murger does not deserve immortality ; one cannot even 
pretend that he was original. The ‘‘ Mimi Pinson” of 
iDe Musset appeared in 1845, and the ‘‘ Vie de Bo- 
héme,” with its Mimi, Musette, and Phémie, first saw 
the light in 1847. In truth, Murger was a sort of 
photographer rather than a creative artist. We know 
now that all his characters were taken directly from life, 
that Alexandre Schaunard, for instance, was a real 
person, and that the famous essay upon ‘‘ The Influence 
-of Blue on the Arts” was written and delivered by him. 
Yet Murger has caught and rendered—in rococo fashion, 
if you will—something of the passionate though tran- 
sient sorrows and joys of student life; he has touched 
all our hearts, for all of us remember those farad/s 


perdus of youth. 


What a tragic fate was his!—to win fame at five- 
and-twenty with a book that set all Paris talking, 
and to go on for fourteen years longer repeating him- 
self. He found witty words to hide his poverty of in- 
tellect, this poor Murger. After his second story had 
appeared in the Revue des Deux Mondes, Buloz, one of 
the greatest of French editors, said to him, reproach- 
fully, ‘‘ Vous ne quittez donc jamais ce monde-la?” 
“* Qu’est ce que cela vous fait,” Murger replied at once ; 
“*n’étes vous pas toujours la Revue des Deux Mondes?” 
His slight graceful talent never found better expression 
than in a little poem called ‘‘La Mort d’Hippolyte,” 
which appeared in the Figaro on 22 December, 1859, in 
which he speaks of Paris as 

** Cette divine capitale 

Oi l'on peut a toute heure, a tout prix, en tout lieu 
Trouver l'occasion de chiffonner un peu 
La tunique de la morale.” 


Murger was a sort of attenuated and washed-out 
Heine, and his fate resembled that of Heine, though his 
agony was shorter ; dying in Paris, worn out at thirty- 
mine, he met death gaily. ‘* Dans quelques jours nous 
serons en convalescence,” said the doctor, trying to 
speak cheerfully; ‘‘C’est le convalescence de la vie dont 
vous voulez parlez,” replied the invalid, with a smile. 
And just as Heine recanted at the last and embraced the 
creed he had scoffed at all his life, so Murger died with a 
pathetic recantation on his lips, ‘‘ Pas de musique! Pas 
de bruit! Pas de Bohéme!” 
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HONOURS ROOTED IN DISHONOUR. 


N the grave and respectful language of our Constitu- 

tion, the Sovereign is the fountain of honour. Even 
a young and active monarch, who goes much into the 
world, cannot know the characters and careers of the 
majority of the candidates for Royal favours. But the 
Queen has lived longinretirement, and has formany years 
been accustomed to rely absolutely on the recommenda- 
tions of her Prime Ministers in the distribution of titles 
and orders. Hitherto Her Majesty’s confidence has never 
been grossly abused, it being honourably understood 
between the Sovereign and her servants, that if their 
requests were to be granted, her complaisance was never 
to be exploited. It has been reserved for Lord Rosebery, 
as a last and crowning act of cynicism, to take advan- 
tage of his position as Prime Minister for the purpose 
of bestowing marks of Royal approbation upon utterly 
unworthy creatures. A Minister who thus pollutes the 
fountain of honour is, in our opinion, guilty of despicable 
political misconduct. Lord Rosebery’s honours stand 
rooted in the worst kinds of dishonour ; they have been 
bought by money and by apostasy, and have been con- 
ferreduponincapacity so pitifully apparent as to approach 
imbecility. 

Mr. Herbert Gardner is neither an apostate nor an 
imbecile, and though he has made a skilful use of the 
share of Lord Gardner’s wealth which he inherited, 
it is not to the almighty dollar that he owes his 
peerage. A fresh-looking and well-dressed man in 
the prime of life, he was returned to the last Parlia- 
ment for an agricultural constituency, and, having a 
good cook, he ‘‘judicious drank and greatly daring 
dined” in the company of his leaders. He was made 
Minister of Agriculture, apparently to serve ‘‘ as a sort 
of connecting link between Bond Street and Beeotia,” 
to quote the witty words of Mr. Radcliffe Cooke. 
Socially he is fitted to enter Lord Rosebery’s ‘‘ gilded 
dungeon” ; but the point about his promotion is that he 
is a young and active politician, upon the threshold of 
his career, and a prominent member of the Govern- 
ment. Mr. Williamson and the Viscount de Stern may 
well be content to join what their party papers speak 
of as a home for incapables, which is to be deprived 
of its legislative functions. But does any one believe 
that Mr. Herbert Gardner, whose ambition is at least 
on a level with his abilities, has sold his future for 
acoronet? Does any one imagine that this pushing 
politician has begged for ‘‘ annihilation,” to use Lord 
Rosebery’s word, in order that he may sit on a red 
bench between Mr. Williamson and Mr. Stern, and 
share with them the pleasure of being called ‘‘ my lord” 
by the doorkeeper? Mr. Gardner’s peerage is an 
impudent piece of hypocrisy, and shows as clearly as 
anything can that the cry of ‘‘ Down with the Lords” 
is a sham. 

Of the two ‘‘dollar” peerages, which have been sold as 
shamelessly in market overt as any Papal or Portuguese 
title, it is difficult to speak in decorous language. 
Mr. Pitt is reported to have said that every man with 
410,000 a year was entitled to a peerage; and the 
principle of promoting men of wealth and position to 
the Upper House has always been recognized in this 
country. But the recognition has been kept within the 
bounds of decency. The rich men selected for peerages 
have hitherto belonged to the county families, or to 
what may be called the aristocracy of commerce, 
the bankers, brewers, mineowners, and ironmasters, 
who have been so long and honourably established 
in this country that they are socially indistinguish- 
able from the noblemen and country gentlemen with 
with whom they live. Some regard has also been paid 
to the manners and appearance of those whom the 
most powerful aristocracy in the world are asked to 
receive as new members of theirorder. Prime Ministers 
have hitherto, with much worldly wisdom, been mindful 
to choose men who might look, if they could not play, 
the part of peers with a reasonable amount of dignity. 
We are not, of course, now speaking of the peerages 
conferred on really distinguished men for their services 
or brains, on the lawyers, soldiers, statesmen, and 
colonial governors, who are the strength and ornament 
of the House of Lords. It would be an insylt to mention 
such men in the same breath with the Williamsons 
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and the Sterns: we are speaking now of the titles given 
for mere wealth ; and we say that Lord Rosebery has 
departed, with the insolence of an aristocraticdemagogue, 
from the traditions of his predecessors. Whena Prime 
Minister converted a Fellowes, a Foljambe, a Hussey 
Vivian, or a Rendel, into a peer, no shock was 
experienced : there was nothing incongruous about the 
title or the coronet in connection with such men, nor did 
“their social position undergo any great change in con- 
sequence of their new position. But Lord Rosebery has 
tapped ‘‘ the new social beds ” with a vengeance. Who 
can think of Mr. James Williamson, the millionaire 
manufacturer of oil-cloth, as ‘‘my lord” without a 
smile? The Viscount de Stern has found it as easy to 
buy a barony of the United Kingdom from a British 
Minister as his father found it to purchase, with his 
millions made out of agiotage, his tinsel title from 
a needy foreign potentate. Those who have ever 
assisted Mr. Stern in his various election contests 
can best bear testimony to his plentiful lack of quali- 
fications as an hereditary legislator. His supporters 
soon discovered that the only thing he could do was to 
~ drive four well-broken horses ina coach. Accordingly, 
the reins were put into his hand, and he was told to 
drive from place to place. When Mr. Stern arrived at 
a crowded meeting of earnest Radicals, somebody else 
was put up to speak, and when he had finished, it was 
immediately announced that the candidate was obliged 
to leave for another meeting in a distant part of the 
division. Thus has this man, whose moroseness and 
~ mental blarikness have earned for him the nickname of 
‘*the melancholy viscount,” bought his way first into 
the House of Commons, now into the House of Lords. 
We have reserved the apostate for the last. In 1892 
Colonel Naylor-Leyland, of the 2nd Life Guards, and 
enormous wealth, descended upon Colchester in a 
shower of gold, and poor Danaé never could resist Zeus 
in this shape. Last autumn he asked Mr. Akers-Douglas 
tor the Chiltern Hundreds, and when Parliament met 
this year the Colchester writ was moved for by Mr. Tom 
Ellis. Now the gallant Colonel is the Radical candidate 
for Southport—and a Rosebery baronet. In the last 
century men changed parties frequently, and it was not 
necessary to give reasons, because there was no differ- 
ence of principle between the aristocratic groups, who 
divided the loaves and fishes. A Rockingham Whig 
was so like a Bedford Whig that it would have puzzled 
even a Gladstone to define the difference. With the 
advent of Mr. Pitt to power in 1783, party lines became 
- definite and strict, and in changing sides it has ever since 
been thought necessary to pretend a conversion, or to 
give some decent reason. Colonel Naylor-Leyland 
doesn't see the necessity, and his baronetcy will bring a 
blush to the cheek of the case-hardened Debrett. One 
doesn’t really know who is the more contemptible, the 
giver or the receiver of such an honour. Colonel 
Naylor-Leyland’s eccentricity is such as almost to excite 
a doubt whether he realizes his position. There is no 
such excuse for Lord Rosebery, who has in cold blood 
sold the bounty of the Crown. Asa proof of his sincerity 
he promotes one of his Ministers to the House of Lords, 
which he announces he is going to annihilate, because 
experience proves that one cry pays and many cries 
fail. It is time the country were rid of this cynical 
wirepuller. 


THE ARMY DEBATE AND AFTER. 


I" would be very easy to make party capital out of the 
debate on last Tuesday evening on the supply of 
small arms ammunition for our army. The discussion 
proved conclusively that Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman, 
on 21 June, had played the old official game with more 
than customary impudence. ‘‘ Our position is perfectly 
sound,” he then declared; while on 2 July he said, ‘‘ We 
do not pretend that our supply of small arms ammuni- 
tion is full or ample.” And Mr. Balfour, speaking with 
official knowledge, showed what this admission meant. 
- Our readers should contrast his statement with the 
defence put forward by Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and 
by his unscrupulous friends in the Cabinet and the Press 
in order to see how completely an official apologist may 
deceive the country on an important issue without losing 
character as a man of honour. We have already had 


the suppression of the truth from Sir H. Campbell- 
Bannerman ; we are now to see what he can do in the 
way of suggesting falsehood. On 21 June Sir H. 
Campbell-Bannerman said in the House of Commons 
that “‘he could provide the number of cartridges in 
accordance with the regulations for the army corps, the 
men intended for immediate mobilization” ; on 2 July, 
Mr. Arthur Balfour declared, with full knowledge, that if 
Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman did what he said he could do, 
‘*he would leave about 100,000 rifles in England without 
any cartridges at all.” That is, Sir H. Campbell-Banner- 
man would provide some 50,000 men with the regulation 
number of cartridges in order to leave 100,000 men, who 
in case of war would have to be hurried to the front at 
once, without any cartridges at all; and this is the 
position which Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman informed the 
House of Commons was a perfectly sound one. In 
spite of Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman’s assertion, and 
the assertion of his friends, we _ insisted last 
week that the supply of small arms ammunition was 
‘altogether insufficient,” and we went on to declare 
that Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman was probably the 
worst Secretary for War that this country had known. 
We think our readers will be inclined to admit that 
both statements have since been substantiated. 

The lesson we want to draw now is more important 
in that it concerns not one official but all officials. In 
the course of the debate Mr. St. John Brodrick admitted 
that the Conservative Government from 1886 to 1892 
had never been entirely satisfied with the supply of 
ammunition, and Mr. Forwood made a most appalling 
confession, which has not yet received the attention 
it merits. Mr. Forwood said ‘‘it was customary for 
the authorities, when counting for the reserve, to 
record not only the number of rounds in store, but 
to add to this all orders that might have been given 
out, though they were not to be fulfilled for months or 
even for years to come.” This extraordinary arrange- 
ment, it appears, has been put a stop toin the navy, but 
still obtains in regard to the army. We can form a 
guess, then, as to how Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman on 
21Junemadehisoptimistic statements. The reserve forces 
were to be equipped with ammunition, which had been 
ordered but which was unhappily not yet in existence. 
In fact, he faced the contingency of war—and a war in 
these modern days is usually finished in as many weeks 
as a war used to take months or years—relying only on 
the manufacturing power of the country. But this is 
a broken reed, as Sir Charles Dilke proved conclu- 
sively by deducing the moral of the Bulgar-Servian war. 
At the beginning of the war, he said, the Servians had 
not only what they believed to be ‘‘an ample supply of 
ammunition for their new rifle, but the finest establish- 
ment for the manufacture of small-bore cartridges which 
existed in the whole world, taking, of course, into con- 
sideration the size of the country and the size of the 
army.” Moreover, they had two months for preparation, 
and they placed large contracts in other countries. Yet, 
** owing toa lack of ammunition, they broke down hope- 
lessly, and had to make a shameful and humiliating 
peace. The first engagement was on 14 November, 
when the Servian soldiers had 220 rounds each, besides 
what they thought a sufficient reserve at home. On 
19 November they had in all only 140 rounds per man, 
and on 26 November only 18 rounds per man in the 
whole country. On the night of 27 November the 
greater portion of their troops was entirely without 
ammunition, and consequently the Servian authorities 
made peace as well they might.” 

Any one who has studied English history knows that 
in the past we English have never been prepared for 
war. The frightful parsimony of Queen Elizabeth 
threw the whole defence of the country in the time 
of the Invincible Armada upon the personal exer- 
tions and private pockets of English captains and 
master mariners. Before the fighting was half 
finished, many of the English ships had to return to 
port for lack of ammunition. But in that case the 
lesson that should be drawn from unpreparedness was 
forgotten in the pride of a victory unparalleled in the 
history of war. Ali readers of Marlborough’s campaigns 
know how that great general complained again and 
again of the equipment of the soldiers sent to him from 
England, and of the tardy and insufficient supplies that 
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were meted out to him. Wellington’s despatches from 
the Peninsula tell the same tale. The Crimean War and 
its lessons can be summed up in a phrase: on 1 January, 
1855, we had 11,000 men fit for duty and 23,000 hors de 
combat. If we have triumphed in the past, it was partly due 
to our insular and protected position, and in spite of an 
absolute want of organization and preparedness. But 
the time for such victories is past for ever. If through 
any naval disaster an enemy was able to land on our 
southern or eastern shore, he would be within a week of 
London, and if he once won London the war would be 
at an end, and we should have to submit to such terms 
as he might impose. And the possibility of a naval dis- 
aster is much nearer than the ordinary man imagines. 
Formerly, when wars lasted for years, frigates and even 
line-of-battle ships could be turned out in a few months. 
Now a line-of-battle ship or a cruiser takes three years 
to construct, and her fitness or unfitness depends upon 
a score of factors of whose relative value we are ignorant. 
‘* Things are in the saddle and ride mankind.” We do 
not know whether the ram, or the torpedo-boat, or the 
quick-firing gun will be the most efficient factor in the 
next naval victory, but we do know that a naval defeat 
means the end of England as a Great Power. These 
are some of the reasons why we are no longer content 
that the Campbell-Bannermans should delude us with 
their half-truths which are the worst of lies. 


THE NEW GOVERNMENT. 


ses Cy thy mouth wide and I shall fill it” seems to 

be the sound exhortation which Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain has been privately addressing to his friends 
during the past week. The Government is now prac- 
tically complete, and out of thirty-two places nine have 
been given to the Liberal Unionists, a share which is 
out of proportion to their present strength in the House 
of Commons, and will be ludicrously disproportionate to 
their numbers in the new Parliament. The Cabinet is 
too large, and there are too many peers in it. There 
are two objections to having a Cabinet composed of the 
unusual number of nineteen. In the first place, it is so 
large that all the really important business must be 
delegated to an inner ring of the Cabinet, which creates 
jealousy, and is unfair to the outer ring, who have to 
bear the responsibility of measures they have had little or 
no share in determining. It was the Cabinet Committee of 
two on Home Rule, Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Morley, 
that broke up the Government of 1886; and we can 
only hope that the inner Cabinet of Lord Salisbury—the 
Duke of Devonshire, Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. Goschen, 
and Mr. Arthur Balfour—will not have a‘ disruptive 
effect on the Government of 1895. Secondly, when you 
have a Cabinet of nineteen, you offend all the men just 
outside, who say, ‘‘ If nineteen, why not twenty-five ?” 
Sir John Gorst may well ask why are Mr. Ritchie, Mr. 
Chaplin, Mr. Long, and Mr. Akers Douglas admitted, 
while 1 am excluded? The fact of Sir John Gorst having 
been a director of the New Zealand Loan Agency is no 
doubt the cause of his exclusion, which is unfair, because 
those who have taken the trouble to know the truth are 
aware that Sir John Gorst joined the Board after the 
mischief had been done. However, as Minister of 
Education, Sir John Gorst has a post second in 
importance to none, and his admission to the Cabinet 
can only be a matter of time. But why have nine 
peers out of nineteen Cabinet Ministers? A peer adds 
nothing to the debating strength of a Government, and 
he does not even speak on platforms. We do not quite 
know why Lord Lansdowne was admitted to the Cabinet 
at all, but we are quite sure that the arrangement which 
places him at the head of the War Office is unsatisfactory. 
The War Office is one of the great spending departments 
of the State, disbursing over twenty millions a year. It is 
only in consonance with the spirit of our Constitution 
that the Minister responsible to the people for the policy 
and expenditure of this department should be a member 
of the House of Commons. As it is, the War Office 
will be represented in the Commons by an Under- 
Secretary, getting £1500 a year, and a Financial Sec- 
retary. Mr. St. John Brodrick is a man of some 
official aptitude, and he must have the credit of having 
turned out the late Ministry. If he is good enough to 
answer for the War Office in the House of Commons he 
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is good enough to be Secretary of State for War, which 
would be classing him altogether too high. The promo- 
tion of Mr. Akers Douglas to the Cabinet as Commis- 
sioner of Works will make a great difference to the 
party. Mr. Akers Douglas was an efficient whip, but, 
whether from policy or shyness, he had a way of always 
being in a hurry and not seeing people which gave 
offence. Besides, he belonged to what the late Lord 
Randolph Churchill called ‘‘the old Kent gang,” which, 
by the exclusion from office of Sir W. Hart-Dyke and 
the practical extinction of Lord Abergavenny, seems to 
be broken up now. The sunny smile of Sir William 
Walrond will do much to console the disappointed and 
recall the rebellious. 

The way in which the last five offices of the Govern- 
ment have been filled up seems to us neither fair nor 
prudent. They have all been given to Liberal Unionists, 
namely, to Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Jesse Collings, 
Lord Selborne, Mr. T. W. Russell, and Mr. Powell 
Williams. The appointment of Lord Selborne to be 
Under-Secretary for the Colonies will give the entire 
control of the Colonial Office to the Liberal Unionists, 
and the patronage of the Colonial Office is enormous. 
We trust it will not mean the application of the policy 
of the Aborigines Protection Society and the South 
Africa Committee to all our Colonies. The appointment 
of Mr. Powell Williams to be Financial Secretary to the 
War Office is so inappropriate as to be almost ludicrous. 
Mr. Powell Williams is an able and a worthy man, who 
has been trained in the town council of Birmingham ; 
but his qualifications for this post are not to be compared 
with those of an active and intelligent military reformer 
like Colonel Brookfield. Mr. Austen Chamberlain, who 
appears as Civil Lord of the Admiralty, has been in 
Parliament just three years, and is thirty-two years old. 
He is clever and amiable enough to be Civil Lord, of 
course, but he might have waited; and we must say 
it is very hard on Conservatives like Mr. Ernest Beckett 
and Mr. Hayes Fisher, who have sat in Parliament for 
ten years, and who, besides taking part in public busi- 
ness, have worked like slaves in their constituencies, 
that they should be passed over to make room for the 
Birmingham gang. The most conspicuous absentee is 
Mr. Courtney, and the boldest experiment is Mr. Gerald 
Balfour, of whom we speak in the Chronicle. 


CONDITIONS OF PEACE. 


(p= a week or two ago we pointed out the real 

Irish difficulty and the necessity of understanding 
it and dealing with it. When we wrote we had no 
thought that the pressure of the problems would so soon 
lie upon the shoulders of the Unionist Party. But with 
this change in the incidence of responsibility our obliga- 
tion becomes greater. If ever the Irish trouble is laid it 
will be laid by the Unionists. Of that there can be no 
question. Nor are the times unpropitious for this 
resumption. The Irish factions are in a condition of 
wild disorder. The /rish Catholic, which speaks for Mr. 
Healy, places the responsibility for the situation at the 
doors of the Committee of the Irish Party. That is to 
say, Mr. Healy and his colleagues are openly quarrelling 
with one another. The trust they once reposed in the 
Liberals has been abused and misplaced. They have 
awakened now to realize that Home Rule is a lost cause. 
It was merely a pious opinion under Lord Rosebery, and 
something very much less under Lord Salisbury. The 
confusion in which they are plunged is so dire, and their 
uncertainty is so great, that out of it all a strong hand, 
armed with a strong policy, might achieve a permanent 
advantage forthe Empire. At present the Irish sections 
are running pell-mell like frightened sheep. At one 
time the Parnellites appeal to their countrymen to 
maintain the traditions of Mr. Parnell, and send back to 
St. Stephen's a united party, independent of any English 
alliance. Then again there is the /ndependent pleading 
for reconciliation between Tory and Home Ruler. ‘' The 
old divisions,” it says, ‘‘ of Tory and so forth are rapidly 
being blotted out ; so much the better. We think the 
hour has come for the friends of Ireland, Conservatives 
as well as real Nationalists, to understand one another.” 
When you come to consider it, surely this is a remark- 
able change. The Irish, betrayed by their Liberal 
friends, have come to see that they are naked to the 
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world, and there is nothing left for them but to make 
eace. 

: On what terms, then, can peace be made? It must 
‘e acknowledged once and for all that Home Rule is 
-dead, and that we can allow no tampering with the 
integrity of the Kingdom. This much, surely, the 
experiences of the last ten years should have taught 
the Nationalists beyond the possibility of forgetting. 
“The Independents, as well as the Anti-Parnellites, know 
well enough that they can hope for no concession in this 
direction from Unionists. Yet, says the /ndependent, ‘‘we 
know that many Conservatives are as much opposed as 
we are to the deletion of Irish sentiment, Irish identity, 
and Irish practical progress.” Not only ‘‘ many,” but 
**all” Conservatives, if we may make an emendation. 
If it is upon this platform of practical progress that we 
are asked to meet the Home Rulers, there is no reason 
‘why we should not shake hands in the fastest friendship 
atonce. The question now arises : how will Mr. Gerald 
Balfour deal with the Irish question in its latest phase ? 
We have no means of knowing, and it is for this reason 
that we regret his appointment as Chief Secretary. The 
benefits of a peace offered and concluded by a Unionist 
Government would soon turn them into staunch and loyal 
‘subjects, and leave Fenianism only a foolish memory. 


THOMAS HENRY HUXLEY. 


Born 4 May, 1825. Diep 29 Jung, 1895. 
“I have warmed both hands at the fire of life.” 


it beg is now eight years since Huxley repeated of himself 
the noble words of Savage Landor. His health was 
failing at the time; he felt and wrote that ‘‘ his career 
was at an end.” Although he was able to produce 
certain important and characteristic essays, to appear in 
public on the memorable occasion of his Romanes’ 
Lecture at Oxford, and to head the deputation to Lord 
‘Rosebery urging the appointment of a statutory com- 
mission to institute a real university for London, these 
efforts were at great cost. Now his personal career is 
indeed at an end; but he is born again into the great 
company of the immortals who remain with us in their 
positive contributions to knowledge and in their influence 
upon the destinies of our race. Such a claim is made 
for many men when they die : for men whose greatness 
is a wind-bag fame puffed out by a credulous Press ; it 
can be made justly only for those whose work outweighs 
its reputation. 

The details of Huxley’s life are well known ; they are 
set forth in the ordinary works of reference and, most 
charmingly, in his autobiography. The daily papers, 
too, have published full accounts of his career, so that 
it only remains for me to say that, by a strange irony 
of fate, the foundation of Huxley’s fame was due to a 
Bishop (Stanley, a well-known ornithologist, and the 
father of the famous Dean), who communicated to the 
Royal Society in 1849 the elaborate paper which 
Huxley had sent in. During a long and active 
life ali the honours open to distinguished scientific 
enen came to him. Degrees from the great universities, 
membership of foreign scientific societies, gold medals 
and presidencies, and the calumnies of bigots were 
showered upon him. It is an open secret that the State 
would have honoured him by what titular dignity he 
chose, and when, on the recommendation of Lord Salis- 
bury, he was sworn of Her Majesty’s Privy Council it 
“was with the gratified approval of the whole country. 

I have no hesitation in saying that a jury of scientific 
experts would assign the very highest place to Huxley 
on the ground of his purely scientific investigations. 
This is a point that needs insisting upon, first, because 
the importance of technical work can be judged only 
by experts, and is certain of being missed by those 
journalistic general readers who arrogate to themselves 
‘the position of dispensers of fame. Secondly, because 
so much of Huxley’s work has been incorporated in the 
actual fabric of the science of morphology and has been 
overlaid by the derivative work of younger investigators 
that only a diligent historical investigation reveals it. 
‘It is often the inventors of minor improvements of great 
) sitar that reap the harvest of fame and of gold. A 
few examples must serve to illustrate this. 

One ot the greatest generalizations of comparative 
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anatomy is that living animals fall into three grades of 
structure, and that members of the highest grade in their 
individual development pass through the two lower 
grades, while members of the second grade begin their 
actual life in the first grade. These three grades of 
structure are the single-celled, represented as actual 
animals by the protozoa and as larval stages by the 
sexual cells of all higher animals; the two-layered 
grade, represented as actual animals by hydra, medusa, 
and corals, as embryonic stages by the two-layered 
embryos of all the higher animals. The third grade 
consists of all three layered animals from worms up to 
man. This division is the great corner-stone of modern 
comparative anatomy, and it is the direct outgrowth of 
Huxley’s first paper to the Royal Society, in which he 
gathered together, from among the chaotic assemblage 
of invertebrate animals, those representing the second 
grade, and deliberately compared them with the cor- 
responding embryonic stage of higher animals. 

One of the most familiar groups in the animal king- 
dom is that of the Ascidians or sea-squirts. The most 
beautiful of them are the floating salps of tropical 
oceans, made known long ago by the poet Chamisso ; 
others form a vegetable-like crust round the rocks of all 
the coasts of the sea. In maturity they are compara- 
tively simple bags or sacs, consisting of little more than 
organs of digestion, respiration, and reproduction. But 
in their larval stage they have been shown to represent 
ancestors of the backbone animals and to have brain 
and sense-organs of the vertebrate type. Huxley paved 
the way for this great discovery, again by picking out 
the diverse members of the group, showing the common 
plan of their structure and ascribing its proper import- 
ance as a grown-up larva to the lowest member of the 
group. 

The mollusca contain an assortment of animals of the 
most varied kind, including forms so different as 
oysters, snails, and cuttlefish. Huxley showed what 
was the primitive common form, and how it had been 
modified into the diverse types, and so made the way 
plain for those beautiful investigations of Lankester and 
Paul Pelseneer which rank among the most luminous 
achievements of modern comparative anatomy. And 
the same tale might be told of the classification of 
mammals, of birds, of reptiles, or of the relations between 
the fin-bearing and limb-bearing vertebrates. Under 
the inspiration of Darwin, the science of comparative 
anatomy has been a long display of the course of organic 
evolution, and in almost every branch of the subject the 
brilliant genius of Huxley has directed the main course 
of investigation. Moreover, besides such discoveries, 
rich in ideas of far-reaching importance, Huxley contri- 
buted to exact science a series of patient descriptions of 
living and fossil animals, not so great in bulk but infi- 
nitely more exact than the dramatic publications of 
Owen. 

A second fashion in which the genius of Huxley con- 
tributed to science was his practical invention of what is 
now called biology as an educational subject. The pro- 
fessorships of Zoology at London University, of Animal 
Morphology at Oxford, Cambridge, Owens College, and 
the Royal College of Science are the direct result of the 
stimulus given by his individual brilliance as a teacher, 
and of his insistence, as part of a cultured education, 
upon an exact knowledge of the structure of plants and 
animals to be learned in a laboratory. His ‘‘ Elements 
of Practical Biology,” the formulated result of his own 
practical course, and text-books directly modelled upon 
it form the basis of the practical course in all the great 
laboratories of England and America. 

It is upon these sides of Huxley’s genius that I have 
dwelt, because these are the sides upon which his lasting 
fame and lasting influence will rest, and because these are 
least known to the general public. The papers and the 
magazines have been filled with his exploits as the great 
protagonist of evolution, and have echoed with the memo- 
ries of his brilliant phrases. Itis in no ungenerous spirit 
that I say that this was the least important of his work, 
although it bulked most largely and had most apparent 
influence. But we know now that Darwin was in the 
right ; the main part of his doctrine has become a part 
of human knowledge for all time. If Huxley had not 
been his great apostle, sooner or later another apostle 
would have arisen, for ideas do not live because of the 
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individuals that advocate them. And perhaps if the leader 
of the army against dogma had been one less eager for 
battle, more tolerant of that combination of intellectual 
weakness and emotional strength that fought so reso- 
lutely and foolishly against evolution, the battle would 
have been won with less disturbance of human emotions, 
with less wrecking of human aspirations. Huxley was 
on the right side, but he borrowed some of their weapons 
from the wrong side. It is a method out of favour in 
modern days 
‘To burn old falsehood bare and give the wind its 
ashes heaped and hoary.” 

It were better to forget the asperities of the controversies, 
and to remember of them only that Huxley fought and 
won the greatest battle of thought since the days of 
Luther, and that the fruit of his victory is the absolute 
and unequivocal right, now the common endowment of 
all thinking men in English-speaking races, to speak 
out the truth as they know it on all questions of religion 
and science without fear or favour. A BIoocist. 


SUNSET. 


Y down and shore the south-west bore 
The scent of hay, an airy load : 
As if at fault it seemed to halt, 
Then, softly whispering, took the road, 
To haunt the evening like a ghost, 
Or some belated pilgrim lost. 


High overhead the swift clouds sped ; 
Beside the moon they furled their sails : 
Soon in the skies their merchandise 
Of vapour, built in toppling bales, 
Fulfilled a visionary pier 
That spanned the eastern atmosphere. 


Low in the west the sun addressed. 
His courtship to the dark-browed night ; 
While images of molten seas, 
Of snowy slope and crimson height, 
Of valleys dim and gulfs profound 
Aloft a dazzling pageant wound. 


Where shadow fell in glade and dell 
Uncovered shoulders nestled deep, 
And here and there the braided hair 
Of rosy goddesses asleep ; 
For in a moment clouds may be 
Dead, and instinct with deity. 
Joun Davipson. 


CRADLE-SONG AT TWILIGHT. 


‘Ta child not yet is lulled to rest. 

Too young a nurse, the slender Night 
So laxly holds him to her breast 

That throbs with flight. 


He plays with her, and will not sleep. 
For other playfellows she sighs ; 
An unmaternal fondness keep 


Her alien eyes. 
y ALICE MEYNELL. 


AMERICAN CREWS AT HENLEY. 


THE 4th July sees the Americans, in greater numbers 

than have been previously known in England, keeping 
their Day at Henley, where the Cornell University Navy 
are about to compete for ‘‘the Grand,” and where 
also a four from across the Atlantic are the favourites 
for the Stewards’ Cup, the second in importance of all 
the races of next week. Not only the United States and 
Canada, but Holland and France are to be well repre- 
sented, and Henley is to be a Cosmopolis. 

There are many still not far past middle life who 
remember the early days of ‘‘ Henley,” when, although 
the rowing at this regatta had begun to be of the best 
that fixed seats could show, a few drags on the bridge 
alone represented the general public. All now know 
the mile of houseboats and the crowd of people in gay 
colours which render the regatta the best show in 
England for a foreigner, and the finest piece of colour 
on this side Constantinople. Next Tuesday will find 
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Henley crowded with Americans, in addition to the 
ordinary throng, and the strange American cheers en+ 
couraging Cornell to beat the Saxon and the Scot. 

Extraordinarily interesting races must be seen in the- 
heats for the Stewards’ Cup and in at least one heat for 
the Thames Cup. In the latter competition, for junior 
eights, a Dutch crew of strange style and remarkable 
strength will meet, not the best but still respectable, 
college crews, as well as inferior Thames crews ; and we 
shall have an opportunity of judging of the effectiveness 
of one of the exotic styles which have grown up of 
themselves in the last ten years in different parts of the 
rowing world. The victories of some German crews 
over fair English crews in recent times have excited. 
interest here, andthe Dutch crew, rowing as they do in: 
a style which is not unusual in Germany, have had the- 
modesty to content themselves with entering at Henley 
for the Thames Cup, which they may win, instead of for~ 
the Grand, in which they would have met our finest 
crews of the year and, with certainty, have been defeated. 
The Dutch do no work forward, but, ‘‘ knifing” their 
oars into the water, in what we call the middle of the- 
stroke, work powerfully in the second half of our posi- 
tion, and, swinging farther back than any English crew 
can go, they gaze at the sky in a fashion which has- 
gained for them the name of ‘‘the astronomers.” They 
are, however, very fast, and their times have been 
remarkable, and if they can ‘‘ live” the course they will 
take a great deal of beating. It is doubtful, however, 
whether if they start fast enough for the Henley course 
they will be able to reach the winning post with 
‘* wind” enough to crawl. 

In the race for the Stewards’ Fours the Argonaut 
crew from Toronto will have to meet at least four 
excellent crews: Leander, which is in reality an 
Oxford crew, with Kent for stroke; New College, 
Oxford, which has Stretch, Crum, and the present 
Pitman for three out of its four men; (‘‘ present” 
because he is not quite the Pitman that his brother was,. 
and has successors coming behind him in the shape of 
another brother in the Eton eight, and more to follow) ; 
London, with the two Nickalls’s; and Thames, with 
McHenry, Broughton, Muttlebury, and Bogle. As 
members of all these crews are entered for other races, 
some of them both for the Grand Challenge and for the 
Pairs, and the Argonaut crew are ‘‘in” for this race 
alone, the latter stand at anadvantage. The Canadians. 
row a stroke of the American type, and they row it with. 
extraordinary ease and perfection. It is short, brilliant, 
with a very quick recovery, and it would have been in-- 
teresting to have seen an eight rowing like the Argo- 
nauts entered for ‘‘the Grand” against crews not called. 
upon to do an additional amount of work. 

It is the racing for ‘‘the Grand,” however, and the 
presence among the competing crews of that of the 
Cornell University which will form the most interesting, 
feature of the regatta. The Argonaut crew, after all,. 
although they row an American stroke—that is, a short 
quick stroke of machine-like precision, without either 
the beginning or the long drag and swing of the English. 
style—have not carried it to the extreme to which 
Cornell University has pushed it. Cornell represents 
the ultra-revolutionary school in its perfection; and if 
Cornell were to win, it may be confidently predicted 
that the destruction of English rowing and substitution 
of an imitation of the American style must sooner or 
later follow. We have all of us learnt and taught the 
putting of the man’s weight on to the stroke, the 
shoulder work, the finishing far back and recovery from. 
a difficult position, the catching of the water extra- - 
ordinarily far forward in what is also a difficult position. . 
The Americans are good enough to say that our style is. 
best for us and that theirs is best for them. But this 
contention will hardly bear examination, and there must 
be an absolute best in the rowing of big men if we can 
find it. No doubt Eton crews have sometimes rowed a 
faster stroke with a quicker recovery than was possible 
to powerful men of weight, but the Cornell men are not 
Eton boys. They are a powerful and fairly heavy crew,. 
and they are rowing in a style which we have always 
asserted to be impossible for big men. 

One thing they have already proved as against us, 
namely, that it is possible to row in this ultra-Americam 
style and to “‘ live” over the Henley course. They come 
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in—not ‘‘pumped” out like the Dutch, but without 
any sign of distress, and apparently ready to start off 
and row the course again. We may all of us agree to 
pity the crews that have to race against them. 

The Cornell men have given an account of themselves 
through Mr. Francis, the treasurer of their Boat Club, 
one of the trustees of the University, who is with his 
crew at Henley. Mr. Francis used, I think, to be 
champion amateur sculler in the United States, and as 
he is able, even now, easily to ‘‘ hold,” when fresh, for a 
short distance, so excellent a pair as that composed of Mr. 
Bushe-Fox and his mate, it is evident that he retains his 
pace. Mr. Francis, in an interview in the Daily Graphic, 
has explained the Cornell principles of rowing from the 
Cornell point of view. He believes in his men’s pace, 
obtained, he thinks, upon the most scientific plan ; the 
largest sum of work by the smallest expenditure of 
energy. The oar does the most when most nearly at 
right angles to the boat. So, to skip the beginning and 
to skip the end, to put the oars in oftener, and do the 
whole work of the slide rapidly, when the oar is about 
at right angles to the boat, is the Cornell principle. Mr. 
Francis explains that his men are young and light ; but 
it appears that their average age, their average height, 
and their average weight are fully up to those of college 
crews ; and although it is the custom for colleges some- 
times to ‘‘ row” older men at Henley than their actual 
undergraduates, yet Trinity Hall, the head-of-the-river 
crew from Cambridge, has but one man in its crew who 
has left the college, and the average age is not superior 
to the average age of the Cornell crew. The fact is 
that the Cornell men are gymnasts, and that they are 
more constantly trained, and that they row more steadily 
in light boats through a larger part of the year than do 
ourcrews. Moreover, they practice, as do the Germans, 
in winter on rowing machines, and this fact has a con- 
siderable influence on their style. Theytrain very strictly, 
far more strictly than our crews do in the present day ; 
and they gain by that training in which America and 
France have followed our lead, and in which we have 
departed from the grand traditions. 

Cornell will have to meet an inferior London crew, 
possibly an Eton crew (although Eton may reserve itself 
for the Ladies’ Plate), a Thames crew, and, above all, 
two Oxford crews, and the head-of-the-river crew from 
Cambridge. Leander, mostly manned by Oxford men, 
and rowing in Oxford style, is one of the two crews 
which may be called an Oxford crew, and New College 
is the other. Both are good, both row the best English 
style in sufficient form to make them up to the average 
of Grand Challenge crews ; and Trinity Hall, Cambridge, 
which is improving every day, if able to row a sufficiently 
fast stroke, may beat all the other combinations, as it is 
the best college crew from Cambridge which has been 
seen at Henley for some years. If Cornell, then, is to 
win, it must be admitted that, meeting, as it will, Eng- 
lish crews of average Grand Challenge merit, it will win 
on its peculiar style, although it still may be pointed 
out that the Cornell men take more trouble in training 
and practice than our crews take to row in the English 
fashion. Absolute superiority of the American style 
would not be conclusively demonstrated by an American 
success, but it would be sufficiently nearly so for such a 
success to revolutionize our rowing. One peculiarity of 
the Americans, when they first came, was that their oars 
met the water with a tilt forwards, expressed by us in 
phrase ‘‘ more than square ”—the opposite of ‘‘knifing.” 
They seem to be getting out of this peculiarity, which is 
retained by ‘‘ five,” and the result is that a slight irregu- 
larity in style is manifesting itself in the crew, which 
causes an occasional roll, and which in Thursday’s prac- 
tice on two occasions stopped the boat. English in- 
fluence is also showing itself in a slight lengthening of 
the Cornell stroke since the crew first came to Henley. 

The only point of interest which it remains to add is 
that the American crew are typically American in 
appearance. There is not one man in the crew who has 
an Englishlook. Several of the men are very handsome, 
but not in English fashion. They are mostly sallow as 
regards skin, well chiselled as regards feature, and 
magnificently developed in muscle, especially in the 
back. No English crew look, when on land, so much 
of a crew—that is to say, have so excellent an average 
of physical development. Cuar_es W. 
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LOCOMOTIVES FOR THE ROAD. 


HEN the use of steam as a motive power was dis- 

covered and the railways began to form a network 
over England, heads were shaken and a social revolution 
was predicted. The forecast has come true in a way, 
though not in the way that the pessimists anticipated. 
Mr. Ruskin, we believe, is now the only person who 
objects to trains. He considers that they come from 
the infernal regions, and applies suitable epithets to 
characterize them. We wonder what he will think 
of the latest invention—the petroleum motor—which 
is likely to do away with animal-traction altogether. 
Petroleum has not been exploited until quite recent 
years. We have always known it as a more or 
less fantastic substitute for coal, and at any time in 
summer one may see launches upon the Thames above 
Richmond puffing along their smokeless way. But 
in France they have invented the petroleum motor, 
and the ‘‘ systeme Daimler ” has been in use for several 
years. It always takes some time for a new idea to 
penetrate the conservative mind of civilization, but there 
is now every chance that the petroleum motor will do 
so. The motor is designed to take the place of horses, 
and is adapted by MM. Panhard and Levassor, of Paris, 
to carriages of two or four seats. The recent race from 
Paris to Bordeaux, in which these ingenious machines 
competed, has attracted the attention of France, and 
has been vaguely commented upon in England. But 
the full importance of the invention has yet to be realized. 
Let us see, shortly, what it means. 

The carriages made by MM. Panhard and Levassor, 
after traditional patterns, are driven by means of a 
motor, which is situated indifferently either at the 
back or in front. The driver (if we may use the 
term) sits with a lever ready to his hand, by means of 
which the machinery can be set in motion in a few 
minutes. Some experimenters have proved that two 
minutes will suffice for a start, and others agree upon 
five minutes as the time required. Anyhow it is a small 
affair, even if the horses have a sort of advantage here. 
But horses, at least, cannot go backwards, except at 
great personal inconvenience and after a vast amount 
of manipulation by the coachman. The petroleum 
carriage runs either way without protest. It seems to 
have no prejudice. And in the matter of speed no mere 
horse can approach it. The average speed on good 
roads recommended by the manufacturers is something 
over eleven miles an hour, but some enthusiasts have 
habitually surpassed this, and there is no doubt that, 
given your petroleum and a free hand, you might 
materially increase the rate. That accomplished during 
the journey to Bordeaux was twelve miles an hour! 
In this connection one may spare a word of admiration 
for the winner of the race, who, although fifty-eight years 
of age, sat on his box for fifty-seven consecutive hours. 
The rapidity of the petroleum carriage is as remarkable as 
its safety. The arrangements for ascending and descend- 
ing slopes are excellent. There are two brakes, one for 
ordinary use, worked by the foot, as in the case of hotse- 
carriages, and the other, for emergencies, depending 
upon a trong lever. This is so powerful that, accord- 
ing to all testimony, the carriage can be stopped 
almost instantaneously. The advantage of this pro- 
vision in a crowded street is invaluable. Usually a 
carriage is furnished with a reservoir of petroleum 
which suffices for a journey of some thirty-five miles, but 
this supply can be augmented so as to serve for over 
one hundred and eighty miles. All that is necessary in 
addition is a small quantity of water to refresh the 
cylinders of the motor, which requires renewal every 
thirty miles or so. : 

The practicability of these carriages seems to be placed 
beyond doubt. Since 1892 they have been growing in 
favour in France, and the only wonder is that we have 
not seen them over here before now. The future would 
appear to belong to them, if all be true, and we can 
hardly doubt the dona fides. They are as easily worked 
as a tricycle, probably easier. A novice, as many wit- 
ness, is able, upon the first trial, to drive his carriage 
over two hundred miles in two days of ten hours apiece. 
Tourists have wandered over half a dozen departments’ 
in them, and the taste is spreading every day. Soon the 
enthusiasm will reach England, and then—well, it is 
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difficult to say what will happen then. For among the 
great advantages of the petroleum carriage is its re- 
markable cheapness. The cost of a carriage is not much 
in the first instance. They are built, as we have said, 
with touching fidelity to old forms. There is the dog- 
cart, the wagonette, the phaeton, the ‘‘break,” and 
the ‘‘mylord,” as our French friends have it. From a 
purely lay contemplation of these vehicles we are not 
disposed to think that finality has been reached in regard 
to their shape. When the first railway carriages were 
constructed, either out of loving conservatism or from 
a desire not to offend, they were built upon the lines of 
the stage-coach and coloured to match. In time they 
achieved their own independence and individuality. 
MM. Panhard and Levassor will probably find time and 
experience ripen their invention in thisrespect. At present 
avotture a deux places costs £168, avoiture a quatre places, 
forme dog-cart, costs £,200,the phaeton £212,and natur- 
ally the ‘‘mylord” heads the price-list at £240. These 
cannot be reckoned extravagant prices. And when you 
have once purchased a vozture to your taste, the saving 
seems amazing. To begin with, two horses can be dis- 
carded, and horses, we believe, are roughly estimated to 
cost £25 or £30 a year apiece to keep. A purchaser 
of a petroleum carriage reckons that it costs him from 
1.50 francs to 2 francs a day. The manufacturer’s 
reckoning is 4 centimes per kilometre for a two-seated 
carriage and 5 centimes for a four-seated carriage ; let 
us say, on an average, something between a halfpenny 
and three farthings a mile. Compare this with the 
expense of horses. Let us say a cab-horse costs some 
436 and is available for three years ; that constitutes a 
yearly charge of £12. Add to this £25 for food and 
keeping, and we get a total of £37. The initial outlay 
on the vehicle may be ignored, as we are also ignoring 
the initial cost of a vorture. A horse, year in and year 
out, would hardly do more than fifteen miles a day. Out 
of these figures, which are of course rough, one may 
deduct something like twopence a mile as the cost of a 
horse-carriage. The advantage is in favour of the 
petroleum carriage by three to one. 

The introduction of this ingenious and admirable in- 
vention into England will, of course, be attended with 
difficulty. As the law at the present exists no automatic 
engine can proceed along the streets save at the rate of 
four miles an hour, and heralded by a man with a red flag. 
These ridiculous conditions must be altered, and the 
sooner the better. We were the pioneers in the matter of 
railways, and over twenty years ago we let loose the wild 
cyclist upon the world. But we are gravely traditional 
still, and, no doubt, it will take some time to persuade 
the authorities that the petroleum carriage is not a 
menace to traffic and a danger to personal safety. Still, 
the instantaneous brake, which seems to be as good as 
its promise, should go far to allay such official fears, 
and if the horses have had to get accustomed to bicycles, 
they may as reasonably be called upon to get used to 
petroleum-carriages. Besides, in a short time there 
may be no horses. 


AT THE OPERA. 


fe prize offered by a couple of British artists, 
Madame Fanny Moody and Mr. Charles Manners, 
for the best opera in one act written by a ‘‘ British sub- 
ject,” has been won by Mr. A. Maclean, a young gentle- 
man scarcely out of his student days; and when Madame 
Adelina Patti, in the felicitous phrase of Sir Augustus 
Harris, ‘‘consecrated the occasion” by handing Mr. 
Manners’ cheque for £100 to Mr. Maclean after the 
first performance of the opera at Covent Garden on 
Saturday last, nothing would have delighted me more 
than to join in the applause. I should like to be 
enthusiastic, to declare that a great or at least a middling 
composer had been unearthed through the generosity of 
Madame Moody and her husband, to predict that an 
English Leoncavallo would follow close upon the heels of 
our English Mascagni. Unfortunately enthusiasm is 
altogether out of the question. ‘‘ Cavalleria” I take to 
be a brutally inartistic opera; and Mr. Maclean’s 
“* Petruccio” cannot be compared, save to disadvantage, 
with ‘‘ Cavalleria.” It is exactly the kind of thing one 
would expect to charm the talented librettist of ‘‘ Beth- 
lehem,” the librettist-composer of ‘‘ Nordisa,” and the 
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composer of ‘‘ Harold” and ‘‘Thorgrim,” to say nothing 
of the composer of ‘‘ The Better Land.” The libretto is 
a variant of the libretto of ‘‘ Cavalleria.” I admit the 
removal of the scene from Europe to an island in the Gulf 
of Mexico, and the achievement of the murder by the 
revengeful son of a slain father instead of by an injured 
husband ; but the characters, with the exception of the 
least important and most tiresome, Petruccio, are 
Italians, and the illicit love, the thirst for vengeance, 
and the murder itself, are ‘‘ lifted” from ‘‘ Cavalleria”’ 
without any attempt at disguise beyond what I have 
mentioned. The music is a strange unpalatable mixture 
of ‘*Cavalleria,” water, and ‘‘ Hymns Ancient and 
Modern.” The composer has been so influenced by 
this last work that he gives us a quartette, every phrase 
of which would suit St. Paul’s Cathedral better than 
Covent Garden, and finishes it with a regulation Amen 
which must bring incongruous associations to the mind 
of every organist who hears it. ‘‘Cavalleria” is chiefly 
felt in the portions. where swift dramatic movement is 
attempted ; and between these portions and the songs 
(which are pure ‘‘A. & M.”) lie goodly expanses of 
water, suggestive, perhaps, of the Gulf of Mexico in 
their breadth but not in their depth. There is no real 
drama, no development, in the opera. The love incident 
is joined by the thinnest of threads to Giovanni's vendetta ; 
the second cannot be considered as the logical outcome 
of the first ; and when all is over, ‘‘ Petruccio” leaves 
no clear impression on your mind, because two 
entirely unconnected matters have been set before you 
as cause and effect, in defiance of your human rea- 
soning faculty. Such inconsequence, such playing on the 
edge of the subject instead of plunging into it, such 
a clumsily placed climax, would not be tolerated in 
a police report: a reporter who did no better would 
secure his immediate discharge. Neither librettist nor 
composer have the faintest idea of the tremendous 
reality of the passions which they handle: they play 
with love, and fierce desire for revenge, and inhuman 
murder, as a child might play with a loaded gun; and 
when at last they let their gun off, or rather, when they 
direct Giovanni to stab Rubino, and he does so, and 
turns the dying man over with his knife as a butcher 
might turn over a dying calf, 1 felt as I imagine one 
might feel on seeing an infant kill a companion in play, 
not knowing what it does. A more revolting scene I 
never saw, but I excuse it in this way; only, the ques- 
tion occurs: How came the adjudicators to give the 
prize to such a work? In the modern opera the drama 
is more and more; and there is nothing in the music 
to compensate for what is feeble and disgusting in the 
drama of this opera. Mr. Maclean does not even 
show any of the redeeming faults of juvenile genius or 
extraordinary talent. His work is a failure, and Mr. 
Manners’ scheme is a failure; and while I regret to“say 
this I may be permitted an unobtrusive chuckle when I 
remember the advice given to Mr. Manners in this 
column in January last. 

Mr. Maclean has got £100 for ‘‘ Petruccio.”’ Last 
century, after Mozart had made an unexpected hit with 
a comic opera, he was enabled to conclude a bargain by 
which he was to be paid rather less than half of 4 100 for 
his next work ; and as on this occasion he waxed gleeful 
and supposed he was getting on in the world, we may 
reasonably suppose that even the half of £100 wasa 
good deal more than he had received for the opera 
which made the hit, ‘‘ Le Nozze di Figaro.” And one 
cannot hear ‘‘ Figaro” to-day without thinking of all 
Prague singing, humming, talking, and dreaming “ Fi- 
garo,” and singers winning fame and managers making 
fortunes by it, while the divinely gifted man who wrote 
it got for his share a twenty-pound note, let us say, with 
the right to compose what he pleased so long as he 
chose to starve, and the fame which brought him at the 
end to a grave amongst the graves of those whom 
Vienna, rightly or wrongly, held to be the most con- 
temptible of mankind. For Mozart and his music are 
inseparable ; and in none of his music is the intimate 
personal note more persistently struck than in the music 
of ‘‘ Figaro.” Considered as a musical drama, ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni” is undoubtedly the greater work: it moves 
us more powerfully and profoundly, it has moments of 
higher excitement, the architecture is of greater dignity 
and splendour, in it we find the full-grown Mozart, the 
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musical giant. But the qualities which are exclusively 
Mozart’s, the limpid beauty and pathetic gaiety, the inti- 
mate personal touch, so abound in ‘‘ Figaro” as to make 
it the most completely Mozartish work of all that Mozart 
wrote, the only opera in the world that one may live 
with as with a friend. Even if ‘‘ Don Giovanni” is on 
the whole greater, one must admit that it contains no 
lovelier songs than some of the songs of “‘ Figaro.” In 
*€Dove sono,” I am disposed to think, Mozart reached 
absolutely the highest perfection of expressive melody : 
‘Beethoven nearly becomes hysterical, and Berlioz and 
Wagner employ the complete modern orchestra, to say 
less than Mozart, quite at his ease, says here with the 
help of strings, wood-wind, and the voice. ‘‘ Voi che 
sapete,” too, touches high-water mark ; and a hundred 
~phrases such as the concluding ‘‘ Contessa pardone ” 
are delicate webs of sound barely tangible enough to 
clothe the spirit of beauty which they reveal. And 
in spite of its beauty, its expressiveness, its sustained 
gladness, ‘‘ Figaro” is no more popular than “‘ Don Gio- 
~wanni,” and partly forthe samereason. Itsart is tooperfect 
for an age which finds in Mascagni a great artist; and 
moreover, it is undoubtedly a little old-fashioned. This 
Jast is a defect it will grow out of, like Palestrina and 
Bach, who were both old-fashioned once ; and meantime 
‘we must be grateful when an enterprising manager 
amounts it at all. Only my gratitude, and the fact that 
after all I did hear Mozart, prevents me saying dis- 
agreeable things about Wednesday evening’s perform- 
-ance at Covent Garden. Mr. Randegger, the conductor, 
Miss Engle, who played at being Cherubino, Madame 
Sembrich, who tried to sing the music of Susanna, 
and Ancona, who sang but could not act Figaro, were 
all quite unequal to their work. Mr. Randegger lacks 
mastery of the baton and musicianship; Miss Engle 
did not in the least understand her part; Madame 
Sembrich is unblessed with a voice strong or penetrat- 
ing enough for a theatre so large as Covent Garden ; 
Ancona made Figaro an exasperation by bouncing about 
the stage like an overgrown schoolboy, forgetting that 
buffoonery does not compensate for lack of humour. On 
the other hand, Maurel sang and acted with rare dignity 
and grace as the Count; Madame Eames, who with 
nearly Melba’s purity and freedom of tone, has more 
than Melba’s force and grip of the part she is playing, 
sang ‘‘ Dove sono ”’ admirably, and looked the Countess 
as no other of the Covent.Garden company could look 
it ; and Miss Bauermeister was as useful as ever in the 
pact of Marcellina. If the others had acted and sung 
up to these three, the performance might have been 
beyond reproach ; and as they did not, one could only 
put up with their fatuities and comfort oneself with the 
reflection that a middling performance was better than 
none at all. 

Fortherest, if I have not of late fullyreportedthe doings 
of Covent Garden, it is only because there has been 
singularly little of real significance to report. ‘ Faust,” 
Trovatore,” ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” and Carmen,” are 
not exactly new operas ; about Falstaff” and ‘‘ Otello” 
only too much criticism already exists ; and as for the 
singers who sing in them, Albani, Melba, Patti, Macin- 
tyre, Tamagno, and the rest, they are not very new either. 
“Tamagno is the newest, and nothing more can be said 
-about him until he chooses to sing in great operas instead 
of ** Otello” and “ Trovatore.” I do not scorn Verdi : 
I cheerfully admit that he has done for the barrel-organ 
what Bach did for the church-organ, thereby earning the 
gratitude of all who love the barrel-organ; but he has 
mot written music which affords an artist like Tamagno 
a full opportunity of displaying his highest powers. 
Mozart, Wagner, and other of the great composers have, 
-and not until Tamagno falls back upon them shall we be 
able to tell the full extent of his greatness. Even con- 
cerning Patti little need be said. After seeing her in 
** Don Giovanni,” ‘‘ Traviata,” and ‘‘ The Barber,” I can 
only regret that so admirable an actress of low comic 
parts should not have made low comedy her speciality. 
Giulia Ravogli acts finely as ever in ‘‘ Orfeo” and sings 
nearly as finely, while her sister sings and acts as she 
always did. In a word, everything at Covent Garden 
just now is at a general level of passability, with occa- 
sional soarings to excellence or lapses into shabbiness. 
**Orfeo,” for instance, was a very great deal shabbier 
than Sir Augustus has taught us to expect of him, and 
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in particular the mutilations were shabbier than any one 
who loves his Gluck could tolerate. On the other hand, 
Meyerbeer’s ugly tinsel opera, ‘‘ Les Huguenots,” got 
a much better rendering than any one with a spark of 
artistic feeling could desire : for what does it matter how 
badly bad music is played? The one remaining event 
of interest was the appearance last week of Bellincioni 
as Santuzza in ‘‘ Cavalleria,” a part which she ‘‘ created.” 
But it really matters no more who first sang Santuzza 
than who will, before long, sing it last ; and if it did, 
Bellincioni is too odiously melodramatic, and the quality 
of her voice too nerve-shattering, for me to discuss her 
patiently. J. F. R. 


POOR SHAKESPEARE! 
By H. Meilhac. Garrick Theatre, 
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7 ae piece founded by Augustin Daly on Shakespeare’s 

‘“ Two Gentlemen of Verona,” to which I looked 
forward last week, is not exactly a comic opera, though 
there is plenty of music init, and not exactly a serpentine 
dance, though it proceeds under a play of changing 
coloured lights. It is something more old-fashioned 
than either: to wit, a vaudeville. And let me hasten to 
admit that it makes a very pleasant entertainment for 
those who know no better. Even I, who know a great 
deal better, as I shall presently demonstrate rather 
severely, enjoyed myself tolerably. I cannot feel harshly 
towards a gentleman who works so hard as Mr. Daly 
does to make Shakespeare presentable: one feels that 
he loves the bard, and lets him have his way as far as 
he thinks it good for him. His rearrangement of the 
scenes of the first two acts is just like him. Shake- 
speare shows lucidly how Proteus lives with his father 

Antonio) in Verona, and loves a lady of that city named 
falta Mr. Daly, by taking the scene in Julia’s house 
between Julia and her maid, and the scene in Antonio’s 
house between Antonio and Proteus, and making them 
into one scene, convinces the unlettered audience that 
Proteus and Julia live in the same house with their father 
Antonio. Further, Shakespeare shows us how Valentine, 
the other gentleman of Verona, travels from Verona to 
Milan, the journey being driven into our heads by a comic 
scene in Verona, in which Valentine’s servant is over- 
whelmed with grief at leaving his parents, and with indig- 
nation atthe insensibility of his dog to his sorrow, followed 
presently by another comic scene in Milan in which the 
same servant is welcomed to the strange city by a fellow- 
servant. Mr. Daly, however, is ready for Shakespeare 
on this point too. He just represents the two scenes as 
occurring in the same place; and immediately the 
puzzle as to who is who is complicated by a puzzle as to 
where is where. Thus is the immortal William adapted 
to the requirements of a nineteenth-century audience. 

In preparing the text of his version Mr. Daly has pro- 
ceeded on the usual principles, altering, transposing, 
omitting, improving, correcting, and _ transferring 
speeches from one character to another. Many of 
Shakespeare’s lines are mere poetry, not to the point, 
not getting the play along, evidently stuck in because 
the poet liked to spread himself in verse. On all such 
unbusinesslike superfluities Mr. Daly is down with his 
blue pencil. For instance, he relieves us of such stuff 
as the following, which merely conveys that Valentine 
loves Silvia, a fact already sufficiently established by the 
previous dialogue : 

‘« My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia nightly ; 

And slaves they are to me, that send them flying : 

Oh, could their master come and go as lightly, 

Himself would lodge where senseless they are 

lying. 

My herald Thoughts in thy pure bosom rest them, 

While I, their king, that thither them importune, 

Do curse the grace that with such grace hath blessed 

them, 

Because myself do want my servant’s fortune. 

I curse myself, for they are sent by me, 

That they should harbour where their lord would be.” 
Slaves indeed are these lines and their like to Mr. Daly, 
who “ sends them flying” without remorse. But when 
he comes to passages that a stage manager can under- 
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stand, his reverence for the bard knows no bounds. The 
following awkward lines, unnecessary as they are under 
modern stage conditions, are at any rate not poetic, and 
are in the nature of police news. Therefore they are 
piously retained. 

‘* What halloing, and what stir, is this to-day ? 

These are my mates, that make their wills their law, 

Have some unhappy passenger in chase. 

They love me well ; yet I have much to do, 

To keep them from uncivil outrages. 

Withdraw thee, Valentine : who’s this comes here? ” 
The perfunctory metrical character of such lines only 
makes them more ridiculous than they would be in 
prose. I would cut them out without remorse to 
make room for all the lines that have nothing to 
justify their existence except their poetry, their 
humour, their touches of character—in short, the 
lines for whose sake the play survives, just as it was 
for their sake it originally came into existence. Mr. 
Daly, who prefers the lines which only exist for the 
sake of the play, will doubtless think me as great a fool 
as Shakespeare ; but I submit to him, without disputing 
his judgment, that he is, after all, only a man with a 
theory of dramatic composition, going with a blue pencil 
over the work of a great dramatist, and striking out 
everything that does not fit his theory. Now, as it 
happens, nobody cares about Mr. Daly’s theory ; whilst 
everybody who pays to see what is, after all, advertised 
as a performance of Shakespeare’s play entitled ‘‘ The 
Two Gentlemen of Verona,” and not as a demonstration 
of Mr. Daly’s theory, does care more or less about the 
art of Shakespeare. Why not give them what they ask 
for, instead of going to great trouble and expense to 
give them something else ? 

_ In those matters in which Mr. Daly has given the rein 
to his own taste and fancy: that is to say, in scenery, 
costumes, and music, he is for the most part disabled by 
a want of real knowledge of the arts concerned. I say 
for the most part, because his pretty fifteenth-century 
dresses, though probably inspired rather by Sir Frederic 
Leighton than by Benozzo Gozzoli, may pass. But the 
scenery is insufferable. First, for ‘‘a street in Verona” 
we get a Bath bun coloured operatic front cloth with 
about as much light in it as there is in a studio in 
Fitzjohn’s Avenue in the middle of October. I respect- 
fully invite Mr. Daly to spend his next holiday looking 
at a real street in Verona, asking his conscience mean- 
while whether a manager with eyes in his head and 
the electric light at his disposal could not advance a 
step on the Telbin (senior) style. Telbin was an 
admirable scene painter; but he was limited by the 
mechanical conditions of gas illumination; and he learnt 
his technique before the great advance made during the 
Impressionist movement in the painting of open-air 
effects, especially of brilliant sunlight. Of that advance 
Mr. Daly has apparently no conception. The days of 
Macready and Clarkson Stanfield still exist for him; he 
would probably prefer a watercolour drawing of a foreign 
street by Samuel Prout to one by Mr. T. M. Rooke ; and 
I dare say every relic of the original tallow candlelight 
that still clings to the art of scene-painting is as dear to 
him as it is to most old playgoers, including, unhappily, 
many of the critics. 

As to the elaborate set in which Julia makes her first 
entrance, a glance at it shows how far Mr. Daly prefers 
the Marble Arch to the loggia of Orcagna. All 
over the scene we have Renaissance work, in its gen- 
teelest stages of decay, held up as the perfection of 
romantic elegance and beauty. The school that pro- 
duced the classicism of the First Empire, designed the 
terraces of Regent’s Park and the facades of Fitzroy 
Square, and conceived the Boboli Gardens and Versailles 
as places for human beings to be happy in, ramps all over 
the scenery, and offers as much of its pet colonnades 
and statues as can be crammed into a single scene, by 
way of a compendium of everything that is lovely in the 
city of San Zeno and the tombs of the Scaligers. As 
to the natural objects depicted, I ask whether any man 
living has ever seen a pale green cypress in Verona or 
anywhere else out of a toy Noah’s Ark. A man who, 
having once seen cypresses and felt their presence in a 
north Italian landscape, paints them lettuce colour, 
must be suffering either from madness, malice, or a 
theory of how nature should have coloured trees, cognate 
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with Mr. Daly’s theory of how Shakespeare should have 
written plays. 

Of the music let me speak compassionately. After 
all, it is only very lately that Mr. Arnold Dolmetsch,. 
by playing fifteenth-century music on fifteenth-century 
instruments, has shewn us that the age of beauty was 
true to itself in music as in pictures and armour and 
costumes. But what should Mr. Daly know of this, 
educated as he no doubt was to believe that the court 
of Denmark should always enter in the first act of 
‘*Hamlet” to the march from ‘‘Judas Maccabzeus ?” 
Schubert’s setting of ‘‘Who is Silvia?” he knew, but 
had rashly used up in ‘‘ Twelfth Night” as ‘‘ Who’s 
Olivia.” He has therefore had to fall back on another 
modern setting, almost supernaturally devoid of any 
particular merit. Besides this, all through the drama 
the most horribly common music repeatedly breaks out 
on the slightest pretext or on no pretext at all. One 
dance, set to a crude old English popular tune, sundry 
eighteenth and nineteenth century musical banalities, and 
a titivated plantation melody inthe first act which produces 
an indescribably atrocious effect by coming in behind 
the scenes as a sort of coda to Julia’s curtain speech, all 
turn the play, as I have said, into a vaudeville. Need- 
less to add, the accompaniments are not played on lutes 
and viols, but by the orchestra and a guitar or two. In 
the forest scene the outlaws begin the act by a chorus. 
After their encounter with Valentine they go off the 
stage singing the refrain exactly in the style of ‘‘La 
Fille de Madame Angot.” The wanton absurdity of 
introducing this comic opera convention is presently 
eclipsed by a thunderstorm, immediately after which 
Valentine enters and delivers his speech sitting down on 
a bank of moss, as an outlaw in tights naturally would 
after a terrific shower. Such is the effect of many 
years of theatrical management on the human brain. 

Perhaps the oddest remark I have to make about the 
performance is that, with all its glaring defects and 
blunders, it is rather a handsome and elaborate one as 
such things go. It is many years now since Mr. Ruskin 
first took the Academicians of his day aback by the 
obvious remark that Carpaccio and Giovanni Bellini 
were better painters than Domenichino and Salvator 
Rosa. Nobody dreams now of assuming that Pope was 
a greater poet than Chaucer, that ‘‘ Mozart’s Twellth 
Mass” is superior to the masterpieces of Orlandus 
Lassus and Palestrina, or that our “ecclesiastical 
Gothic” architecture is more enlightened than Nor- 
man axe work. But the theatre is still wallowing 
in such follies; and until Mr. Comyns Carr and Sir 
Edward Burne-Jones, Baronet, put ‘‘ King Arthur” on 
the stage more or less in the manner natural to men who 
know these things, Mr. Daly might have pleaded the 
unbroken conservatism of the playhouse against me. 
But after the Lyceum scenery and architecture I decline 
to accept a relapse without protest. There is no reason 
why cheap photographs of Italian architecture (six- 
pence apiece in infinite variety at the bookstall in the 
South Kensington Museum) should not rescue us from 
Regent’s Park Renaissance colonnades on the stage just 
as the electric light can rescue us from Telbin’s dun-. 
coloured sunlight. The opera is the last place in the 
world where any wise man would look for adequate 
stage illusion ; but the fact is that Mr. Daly, with all his 
coloured lights, has not produced a single Italian scene 
comparable in illusion to that provided by Sir Augustus 
Harris at Covent Garden for ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” 

Of the acting I have not much to say. Miss Rehan 
provided a strong argument in favour of rational dress 
by looking much better in her page’s costume than in 
that of her own sex; and in the serenade scene, and 
that of the wooing of Silvia for Proteus, she stirred 
some feeling into the part, and reminded us of what she 
was in ‘‘ Twelfth Night,” where the same situations are 
fully worked out. For the rest, she moved and spoke 
with imposing rhythmic grace. That is as much notice 
as so cheap a part as fulia is worth from an artist 
who, being absolute mistress of the situation at Daly’s 
theatre, might and should have played Imogen for us 
instead. The two gentlemen were impersonated by Mr. 
Worthing and Mr. Craig. Mr. Worthing charged him-. 
self with feeling without any particular reference to his 
lines ; and Mr. Craig struck a balance by attending to 
the meaning of his speeches without taking them at alk 
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to heart. Mr. Clarke, as the Duke, was emphatic, and 
worked up every long speech to a climax in the useful 
old style; but his tone is harsh, his touch on his 
consonants coarse, and his accent ugly, all fatal dis- 
qualifications for the delivery of Shakespearean verse. 
The scenes between Launce and his dog brought out the 
latent silliness and childishness of the audience as 
Shakespeare’s clowning scenes always do: I laugh at 
them like a yokel myself. Mr. Lewis hardly made the 
most of them. His style has been formed in modern 
comedies, where the locutions are so familiar that their 
meaning is in no danger of being lost by the rapidity of 
his quaint utterance; but Launce’s phraseology is 
another matter : a few of the funniest lines missed fire 
because the audience did not catch them. And with all 
possible allowance for Mr. Daly's blue pencil, I cannot 
help suspecting that Mr. Lewis’s memory was re- 
sponsible for one or two of his omissions. Still, Mr. 
Lewis has always his comic force, whether he makes the 
most or the least of it; so that he cannot fail in such a 
part as Launce. Miss Maxine Elliot’s Silvia was the 
most considerable performance after Miss Rehan’s Julia. 
The whole company will gain by the substitution on 
Tuesday next of a much better play, ‘‘A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” as a basis for Mr. Daly’s operations. 
No doubt he is at this moment, like Mrs. Todgers, “a 
dodgin’ among the tender bits with a fork, and an eatin’ 
of ’em”; but there is sure to be enough of the original 
left here and there to repay a visit. 

What is to be said of Rejane, the inimitable, at the 
Garrick? How shall I excuse myself for having enjoyed 
‘*Ma Cousine”? It is a masterpiece of levity; and 
to say that Rejane plays it unscrupulously is to convey 
but a faint idea of the unconscionable allurements which 
she brings to the aid of her drollest and cleverest 
comedy. The play is improper without being offensive, 
because it makes no more pretension to morality than 
Rejane does to fastidiousness. ‘‘Ma Cousine” is not 
difficult to follow. Even I understood a full quarter of 
the dialogue; and some of Rejane’s most effective strokes 
can be appreciated by Englishmen without the least 
knowledge of the French tongue. I would not go again 
merely to see the ingenious blend of skirt dance and 
cancan in the second act, or the—how shall I put it ?— 
the petticoat chase in the third act, or the witcheries of 
the sofa in the first, though I confess to having laughed 
at them all with the greatest frailty ; but there is much 
more in Rejane’s acting than this : it has the quick sensi- 
bility which is the really moving quality in fine comic 
acting, and it is perfectly honest and self-respecting in its 
impudence. Integrity consists in obeying the morality 
which you accept ; and neither Meilhac nor Rejane pre- 
‘tend for a moment to accept the morality which they 
both disregard in ‘‘Ma Cousine.” Mr. Alexander’s 
revival of ‘‘The Idler” at the St. James’s Theatre 
promises to be a success. Mr. Haddon Chambers is a 
rough and ready playwright with the imagination of a 
bushranger ; but it is imagination, all the same, and it 
suffices. The house received the play with rer 

. B.S. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


Te Money Market was temporarily affected at the 

beginning of the week by the needs of the Banks 
for the half-yearly balances, and a considerable amount 
of business was done in loans at } to } percent. In 
some cases 1 per cent and even more was paid for 
short loans. Later in the week money became again 
more plentiful, but call money was still quoted on 
Thursday at } to} per cent. The discount market was 
quiet, with a weak tendency, and little business was 
transacted. The new Chinese Six per Cent loan, issued 
by the Chartered Bank of India, Australia, and China, 
was a great success. It was subscribed many times 
over and stood at 34 premium (or 109}) on Thursday. 
Consols remained firm at about 107}. The announce- 
ment on the same day that the agreement regarding the 
Russo-Chinese loan had been eventually signed produced 
little effect in the market. There was some demand for 
Home and Colonial Government securities. The Bank 
rate is unchanged. 


The general tone of the Stock Exchange markets has 
been firm and strong, but business activity was chiefly 


conspicuous in South Africans, the other markets being 
comparatively quiet. The bad impression produced by 
the news from Pekin that the Russo-Chinese loan had 
been signed was counteracted by the feeling that the 
new Government would be able to deal satisfactorily 
with any political difficulties that might arise. 


The Home Railway Market was quiet at the beginning 
of the week, and realizations tended to depress prices. 
The large decrease of £9020 in the Great Eastern 
traffic return also helped to lower the tone of the 
market. Later in the week there was a considerable 
demand for the ordinary issues of the ‘‘ heavy” stocks, 
and the lines relying on passenger traffic were strong. 
Among the most noteworthy increases in the weekly 
returns are: North-Eastern £10,410, Caledonian £9021, 
North British £6050, London and South-Western 
#4026, Hull and Barnsley £1386, and Lancashire and 
Yorkshire £1201. Among the decreases a bad eminence 
must be assigned to the Great Eastern. The Midland 
follow close, again with a large decrease, £8208. 
London and North Western have decreased £5984, 
Great Western £4460, Great Northern £4002, London 
and Brighton £3263, Great Southern and Western of 
Ireland £1808, and Taff Vale £1022. The most re- 
markable point in these returns is the large increase on 
the Caledonian and North British Railways. It is true 
that they must be set off against decreases of (Caledo- 
nian) £4241, and (North British) £2956 last year—the 
result of the coal strike—but even then the improvement 
in the traffics is very marked. 


Little business was done in American Railways in 
the early part of the week; investment bonds alone 
were in fair demand. Later on, in spite of some favour- 
able traffic returns, as for example, in the case of 
Louisville and Nashville, and the rise in Southern rail- 
way issues, the upward tendency was not maintained, 
and transactions were not numerous enough to keep the 
prices steady. 


Canadian Pacific shares rose slowly during the week, 
and touched 55}? on Thursday, when Grand Trunk 
Guaranteed and First Preference also rose to 48 and 39. 
Mexican Railways were firm. The South American 
Railway stocks showed strength, owing to the continu- 
ance of encouraging news from South America. The 
death of the late President Peixoto, and the armistice 
concluded in Rio Grande do Sul, make the political 
prospects in Brazil appear brighter ; and the daily rise in 
the exchange at Rio de Janeiro helped the upward 
movement in Brazilian stocks. 


In the Foreign Market prices have advanced generally. 
Mexican Government Stocks have been in especial 
request : but nearly all the foreign stocks were strong. 
Brazilian loans were vety firm owing to the improve- 
ment above referred to in the Rio exchange. On the 
other hand Buenos Ayres and Argentine bonds were 
inclined to be weak. 


In the general Mining Market there was a consider- 
able amount of business done and the tone was generally 
good. Low-priced shares were still in request. Copper 
shares were steady. The price of bar silver was ag2ia 
higher at about 30}d. and firm. 


The chief business transacted on the Stock Exchange 
was in the South African Market, which alone showed 
great activity. There wasa general rise in prices. Even 
Chartered rose to 4}, in spite of the projected new issue 
of shares which is indeed an admirable example of fin de 
stécle finance. It is proposed to increase the share 
capital of the Company by the issue of 500,000 new shares 
of £1 each, which will be offered at 7os. per share (or a 
premium of £2 10s.) pro rata to those holding shares in 
the Company on 8 July, 1895. With the proceeds 
of these new shares at 250 per cent premium, the 
debentures of the Company, which bear a fixed interest 
charge of 6 per cent, are to be paid off. There is a 
delightful simplicity about the operation. The deben- 
tures are to be paid off with new shares, upon which 
neither interest nor dividend are likely to be paid for 
many years to come, if we may judge by the remote 
prospects of a dividend being paid on the original share 
capital. 


6 July, 1895. 
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NEW ISSUES. 
COLENBRANDER, LIMITED. 


COLENBRANDER’S MATABELELAND DEVELOPMENT 
Company, 


This would appear to be a purely one-man concern, 
for the prospectus does little else than sing the praises 
of Mr. Colenbrander. We have heard of an over- 
estimated gentleman named Rhodes, but the name of 
Colenbrander is foreign to us. Who is Mr. Colen- 
brander? According to the prospectus, Mr. Johan 
William Colenbrander is so well known that it is 
** almost unnecessary” to allude to his many qualifica- 
tions, but it nevertheless proceeds to explain that Mr. 
Colenbrander has been thé representative of the Char- 
tered Company of British South Africa in Matabeleland 
during the last seven years, and that since the war 
he has held the ‘‘important position” of native com- 
missioner. Surely, this is fame! But we could wish 
that Mr. Colenbrander had confined his attentions to the 
arduous duties of that doubtless highly lucrative situa- 
tion. Instead of doing so, however, he has by some 
means ‘‘ acquired certain gold mining claims and land” 
from his employers, the British South Africa Company, 
and he is desirous of disposing of these to the British 
public at a figure which admits of an extraordinary and 
enormous profit. The capital of the Company has been 
fixed at £280,000, £180,000 of which is the price the 
vendor has modestly put upon the “property” he is 
parting with. As to what that property consists of 
we have little information beyond that supplied by Mr. 
Colenbrander, the very much interested vendor ; and 
as to what that property is actually worth we have no 
information whatever. Not one of the experts, straight- 
forward mining experts though they be, hazards as much 
as a guess; ‘‘ visible gold,” ‘‘ prospects of gold,” &c., 
is all they will commit themselves to. Possibly the 
least said in regard to such a delicate subject the better 
—at all events, for the promoter of the Company. Mr. 
Colenbrander is represented as being affability itself— 
he not only wishes to sell his property but he will be 
willing to receive a salary for looking after it in the in- 
terests of the fortunate people who buy it. ‘‘ Mr. Colen- 
brander,” it is stated, ‘‘has consented” (surely it should 
be ‘‘ kindly consented”) ‘‘ to act as managing director 
and undertake the entire management of the Company’s 
affairs in Matabeleland on terms that make his interest 
practically depend on the profit earned.” ‘‘ Practically” 
is unique. Weare rather disposed to imagine, however, 
that Mr. Colenbrander’s interests will be more than 
fully protected by the receipt of that £180,000 purchase 
money, should investors foolish enough to subscribe so 
much be forthcoming. The promoters of this impossible 
scheme endeavour to take credit to themselves because, 
after payment of the amount of the purchase money, 
there will be £100,000 left for working capital, and they 
appear to think that £100,000 is a very large sum to set 
aside for working capital. It is indeed ; it is ridiculously 
large, and that fact is alone sufficient to kill their project. 
What sort of ‘‘ property” can it be which requires, as a 
mere preliminary measure, £100,000 expended upon it ? 
When might we expect any return from such a promising 
investment? The whole thing is beyondserious argument. 
£280,000! Matabeleland may be all that is claimed for 
it but, we want none of it at such a price as this. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


MESSRS. COATES, SON & CO. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
Lonpon, 1 July, 1895. 


IR,—As an old subscriber to the Saturday Review, I 
trust you will allow me to congratulate you upon the 
outspoken frankness of your City article. Until you 
recorded the fact, very few persons were aware that 
Messrs. Coates, Son & Co., the brokers, were the real 
manipulators of the impudent Newfoundlandloan. And 
until you drew prominent attention to the circumstance, 
still fewer remembered that those same Messrs. Coates 
& Co. were mixed up in the Warner “rig”! But was 
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not this firm also concerned in the Byers’ patents fiasco, 
of which our present honoured Lord Mayor, then in his 
salad days, was an active and zealous director? In 
matters of this sort one cannot know too much. I 
enclose my card.—-Yours, &c., W. B. 


FAMILIONARITE.” 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
Lincoin’s INN, 3 July, 1895. 


Sir,—In your issue of last week I read that M. Hervieu 
is ‘the coiner of the famous word ‘familionarité.’”” 
Now if you will kindly refer to Heine's ‘‘ Reisebilder,” 
published in 1828, you will find that that delicious per- 
sonage, Hirsch Hyacinthos, the Jewish counterpart to 
the immortal Sancho Panza, in giving an account of his 
friendly relations with the Rothschild family, tells us, 
inter alia, how Salomon Rothschild invited him to dinner 
and made him sit by his side and treated him quite as 
his equal—quite ‘‘ famillionaer ” (s/c). 

Poor old Heine has of late been so badly used in his 
own country that we should not, in common fairness, 
deprive him of such crumbs, however small.—Yours 
truly, J. H. 


CURIOSITIES OF PHILOLOGY. 
To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
St. Georce’s CLus, GRENADA, /une 12. 


S1r,—Mark Twain, in his ‘‘ Life on the Mississippi,” 
remarks on the use of the word /agniappe in New Orleans 
that it is confined to that particular locality and is not 
used or understood elsewhere. A writer in the North 
American Review some time ago stated that there is 
a word, drottus, with a similar meaning used in 
Savannah, Georgia. These words are philological 
curiosities. Their origin seems to be entirely unknown. 
They appear to mean something that is given to 
supply the deficiency of value in one of two things 
exchanged ; but they partake of the nature of a gratuity. 
These two words, and another, /agood, are in common 
use among the natives of Grenada, West Indies. They 
use dagniappe (pronounced lan-yap), brottus (pronounced 
brought-a), and Jagood, indiscriminately. Their meaning 
would be best explained by an illastration. A negress 
asks a “‘marchand” for twopennyworth of bananas. She 
receives five, then says, ‘‘ youself too, only five fig fou . 
tappance. You no go give me anyting fou brought-a.” 
Thereupon the ‘‘marchand” adds another banana, or, 
a couple of sapodillas, or something else. In all such 
bargainings /agood is always asked for and readily given. 
It is the custom. What is the origin of these words is 
not determined. Lagniappe and lagood, from the sound, 
seem to be a relic of the language of the old French 
slave-owners ; but, perhaps, they are African.—Yours, 
&c., A. P. D 


THE ANNUAL COST OF A MAN. 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
Upper EpMoNnTON, 22 June, 1895. 


Sir,—An active man, comfortably fed and clothed, 
consumes about three pounds of solids and four pounds 
of fluids per day, and wears out about two suits of 
clothes in a year. 

The value of agricultural produce garnered in the 
United Kingdom and consumed by its human beings, 
taken at present farm prices, is (per annum) about 
230,000,000. The value of agricultural products im- 
ported from abroad and similarly consumed, taken at 
similar prices, is (per annum) about £ 200,000,000. This 
includes cotton and wool. The value of coal similarly 
consumed—burned for domestic purposes—taken at the 
full mine value of 8s. per ton, is (per annum) about 
16,000,000. The sum spent in keeping dwelling- 
houses in repair is (per annum) about 4 10,000,000. 

The total of these sums is £456,000,000, and is the 
cost of the nation for a year’s food, clothing, firing, 
In other words, it is the sum paid by the 
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total population to those who have direct access to 
Nature, who labour and garner her products for all. 
Manufacturing, distributing, and retailing add about 
80 per cent to these values, but the addition does not 
concern us. 

456,000,000 divided by the population, 38 millions, 
give £12 per head, which, therefore, is the value of the 
products of Nature annually consumed in the United 
Kingdom by one human being, taking both sexes and 
all ages and ranks together. In other words, this sum 
is the annual average cost of a person. Expenditure in 
the United Kingdom averages £30 per head, but £18 
of this pays for services, not products—services such as 
the manufacturing, distributing, and retailing referred 
to above, and other services, all of which support 
persons who have no direct access to the soil, and who, 
therefore, must pay others for their share of its products. 

Rich and poor men are of the same size. A millionaire’s 
stomach and back are anatomically identical with those 
of alabouring man ; therefore equal numbers of rich and 

r consume equal weights of produce in equal times. 
ut this is not the same thing as equal values. We 
have just seen that the average annual value is £12, and 
we may fairly take it that the case of the agricultural 
labourer will give us the minimum value. An average 
British family is husband, wife, and three children. The 
income of an agricultural labourer’s family (cash and 
perquisites) can fairly be taken at £50 a year. Of this 
they will pay about half for services (not products) to 
non-agricultural workers, who may be summed up as 
grocer, draper, schoolmaster, builder, and policeman, so 
that we have £25 left as the cost of the food, clothing, 
firing, and shelter of such a family valued as above. 
Say husband £7, wife £6, three children £4 each. 
This is a minimum. 

Much consideration has led me to decide that as a 
maximum we may fairly take the imaginary case of a 
man who lives entirely on the most costly agricultural 
produce that is garnered in quantity—namely, beef steaks 
at 6d. per pound farm value. At three pounds per day such 
a man’s annual cost for food will be £27. £13 more 
(which would make £40 in all) will cover everything 
else that he personally consumes, for he shares his big 


house with scores of other people and parts with his. 


clothes to others while they are as good as new. 
We may therefore fairly conclude that the cost of a 
man in Great Britain is about : 
Minimum . 47 per annum 
Average . 12 do. 
Maximum . 40 do. 
The importance of data such as the above in the con- 
sideration of socio-economic problems is too obvious to 
need demonstration.—Yours truly, Ws. Mute. 


A COURT OF CRIMINAL APPEAL. 


To the Editor of the Saturday Review. 
27 May, 1895. 


Sir,—There are some errors on the subject of the 
Criminal Appeal Bill lately before the House of Commons, 
from which your article on the question is not entirely 
free, and I therefore ask leave to call the attention of your 
readers to the real points at issue. 

The Bill in question is no crude measure hastily in- 
troduced by sentimentalists. It is in all its essentials 
the same Bill that was introduced twelve years ago by 
Sir Henry James, backed by Sir William Harcourt and 
the present Lord Chancellor. Nor has the opinion of 
the Judges been expressed now for the first time. They 
pronounced the same opinion two or three years ago, 

-and it was of course known to the introducers. They 
preferred Sir H. James’s Bill of 1883 to one framed on 
the recommendations of the Judges some ten years later. 
The point is, Were they right ? 

The ‘main question at issue is, Should new trials be 

itted in criminal cases? Every one admits that an 
innocent man is occasionally convicted (there are very 
different opinions as to the frequency of the occurrence), 
and that when his innocence is proved he ought to be 
liberated. The framers of the Bill think that the proper 
remedy is—whenever there are grave reasons for think- 
ing that the verdict may have been erroneous—to submit 
the entire case upon all the evidence available to a 
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new jury. From this the Judges dissent Five of them 
deem it sufficient to submit the case to the Home 
Secretary and his permanent officials. The remainder 
think that it should be submitted to a body of Judges.. 
It is thus proposed that Judges shall become for the first 
time the ultimate tribunal for the trial of questions of 
fact in criminal cases. I am one of those who prefer 
trial by jury. As regards the sense of responsibility in 
jurors, I fail to see that it is more likely to be shaken by 
having the verdict set aside by other jurors, than by 
having them set aside by Judges; and I do not think 
that the Judges have much practical acquaintance with 
the subject. Jurors are not likely to converse freely 
with Judges as to the secrets of the jury-box. 

But the Judges in their recent letter bring out a point 
which was not, I think, mentioned in their previous 
recommendations, that in considering a case submitted! 
to them by the Home Secretary they should be authorized! 
to take into account matters that do not amount to legal! 
evidence, and in fact all matters which are now con- 
sidered at the Home Office. Among these matters 
private and confidential communications are no doubt 


included, and, therefore, instead of a genuine Court of 


Criminal Appeal we should have a number of Judges. 
sitting zm secreto and announcing a decision without any 
reasons for it. The methods of the Home Office would: 
remain unaltered. There would be merely a change in. 
the personnel, and even this change would be optional 
with the Home Secretary. In several of the cases for 
which the public thinks a Court of Criminal Appeal 
specially desirable, the Home Secretary would no doubt 
refuse to grant any reference to the Court of Appeal on 
the ground that he had already fully considered the case 
and decided it after mature deliberation. Even if this. 
statement were untrue the public would have no means 
of correcting it, nor could the reference be forced on 
the Home Secretary except by Parliament. 

As regards the revision of sentences there is little 
difference between the Bill and the recommendations of 
the Judges. The real question is as to the best mode of 
correcting erroneous convictions. I am here decidedly 
in favour of the principle of the Bill—an application 
made in open Court upon legal evidence and, in most 
cases where the application is entertained, an order for a 
new trial before a second jury. The Judges would prob- 
ably prove a little more efficient than the Home Secretary 
and his subordinates. Even if they proved less efficient 
some time would elapse before the fact was discovered,. 
and consequently the effect of adopting their recom- 
mendations would be to continue the system of secret 
inquiries and unreasoned decisions for some time longer. 
Any slight improvement in results would be quite com- 
pensated by the postponement of genuine reform. I hope 
before very long that every stage of a criminal case will 
be open and above board: that when a man has been 
wrongfully convicted the mistake will be made as public 
as the original conviction: and that the final decision on. 
all questions of fact will rest with a jury. The appeal 
should be from a prejudiced or ill-informed jury to a 
more impartial and better-informed jury. The present 
practice of intimating to a jury (by acts if not in words) 
that their convictions are always right is not calculated 
to increase their sense of responsibility, but quite the 
reverse. It might increase their sense of responsibility 
to say, ‘‘You have convicted an innocent man on insufhi- 
cient evidence. See the trouble and expense he has had 
in getting out,and be more cautious for the future.” But 
this effect is quite reversed when they are told, ‘‘Not 
only were you right in convicting the prisoner, but not- 
withstanding new evidence in his favour and the break- 
down of some of the evidence against him, there is still 
enough evidence left to convict him.” This is what the 
Home Secretary usually conveys to them. Would the 
Judges adopt a different course if substituted for the 
Home Secretary? I doubt it. 

There are no persons who know less about the fre~ 
quency of erroneous convictions than the Judges. The 
chief cause of such convictions is a strong charge against 
the prisoner by the Judge, which carries the jury with 
him. Of course Ae will never admit that the conviction 
was wrongful. Every Judge thinks that very few erro- 
neous convictions have taken place at trials presided over 
by himself; but this does not prove their infrequency.— 
Truly yours, A BarrisTER. 
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REVIEWS. 


“THE DEGENERATE DOUGLAS.” 


“<*Qld Q.’ A Memoir of William Douglas, Fourth 
Duke of Queensberry, K.T.” By John Robert 
Robinson. London: Sampson Low, Marston & 


Co. 4895. 


IF it was thought desirable to publish a memoir of 

Werdsworth’s ‘‘ Degenerate Douglas,” some pains 
should atleast have been taken to make it complete and 
characteristic. Anything more slipshod, more super- 
ficial, more inelegant than Mr. Robinson’s compilation 
we have never seen. If it is not the worst biography 
ever published, it takes at least a prominent place in 
the lowest rank. Of the author’s style we must give a 
few random examples : 

«* The reputation thus earned was strangely significant 
the next year, which bears also the brunt of the following 
singular story.” 

‘Opportunity is now taken to allude to a general 
omission.” 

‘* The decease of the Earl’s mother does not appear 
to have stayed his desire for appearing to advantage on 
the turf.” 

‘* While the flat-racing season was in the dim future, 
and other chronological facts in the career of his 
lordship are yet out of view, recourse must be again 
had to the March-Selwyn correspondence.” 

**T need not stop to inquire whether simple love 
dictated this match, very simple in its pure unalloyed 
form, or the young lady’s expectations, which gossip 
assumed were to be large—far in excess of Selwyn’s 
legacy.” 

These specimens of English pure and undefiled are 
not exceptional ; the book is composed throughout in 
this jargon. 

Mr. Robinson’s treatment of the literature, manners, 
and gossip of the eighteenth century is on a level with 
this style. From an embarrassment of specimens we 
may select a sentence from his account of the famous 
Catherine, Duchess of Queensberry. (He devotes, by 
the way, a large space to this lady, who had really the 
slightest possible personal connection with the subject 
of his memoir, and he continues to spoil almost every 
one of the old stock stories about this warm-hearted 
friend of Swift and Gay. He cannot even tell correctly 
the venerable chestnut of ‘“‘none but abigails wear 
white aprons,” and the garment flung into Beau Nash’s 
face. Worst of all, he has the stupidity to take Walpole’s 
** out-pensioner of Bedlam” as a serious statement of 
insanity, and to treat the witty lady who declined to 
“cut and curl her hair like a sheep’s head” as though 
she were really a mad woman. Thus does dullness dog 
the steps of ‘“‘Sa Singularité” after one hundred and 
fifty years!) Mr. Robinson says: 

‘Walpole, who ‘was given to emulating the great, 
borrowed, like the jay of fable, some of Prior’s heroics 
on her Grace, to indite some doggerel lines of his own 
re se vernal beauty, which, it is said, he left on her 
toilet : 

‘To many a Kitty, fair and young, 
Love would his ear engage ; 
But Prior’s Kitty, ever young, 

Bespoke it for an age.’” 
Here there is a blunder in almost every word. Prior’s 
famous verses ‘‘ Upon Lady Katherine H—de” were 
mot heroics; they were in the lightest of ballad measures. 
Walpole did not borrow them, he very gracefully adapted 
and remodelled them. He did not address them to the 
Duchess’ vernal’ beauty, for she was seventy-one 
when they were written. Of the ineptitude of ‘‘emulat- 
ing the great” and ‘‘ doggerell lines” we have no 
patience to speak, but Mr. Robinson’s ignorance and 
carelessness are displayed in their meridian by his quo- 
tation of Walpole’s quatrain. Prior, more than half a 
century before, had written : 

“ Kitty, at heart’s desire, 

Obtains the Chariot for a day, 
And sets the world on fire.” 

Walpole, who acknowledged that one would Cdanuee 
take her for a young beauty of an old-fashioned century 
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than for an antiquated goddess of this age,” delighted 
the coquettish old lady by this tribute to her autumnal 
charms : 
**To many a Kitty, Love his car 
Will for a day engage, 
But Prior’s Kitty, ever fair, 
Obtained it for an age.” 

This reference to Prior’s celebrated stanza, this deli- 
cate adaptation of that poet’s very language, formed a 
compliment of the most exquisite order. Let the reader 
now observe what Mr. Robinson has made of it ; out of 
twenty-two words /en are misquoted! This is a fine 
specimen of his methods throughout the book. 

If any fresh material were forthcoming in this volume, 
if the author had found access to any unpublished 
papers, or showed the slightest proof of conscientious 
research, we should not be inclined to be severe with 
him. But we are unable to discover that he has 
attempted to do anything more than, with scissors 
and paste, to rifle well-known sources of historical in- 
formation. He has run hastily through the letters 
of Horace Walpole, looking for the name of Lord 
March; he has laid the bet-book in ‘‘ The History of 
White’s ” under contribution; he has examined the 
Racing Analysis of the years in which his hero had 
engagements ; he has glanced at Wraxall’s ‘‘ Memoirs” ; 
above all he has dipped both hands into the correspond 
ence of Selwyn, and reprints the letters of Lord March 
in an appendix. (Mr. Robinson is of a delightful 
naiveté ; he writes : ‘‘ At this point I propose to enlighten 
the reader, not versed in biographies, as to who George 
Augustus Selwyn was,” and he goes on to do so in the 
most wonderful manner.) The use of these obvious 
materials hardly demanded the ‘‘research” for which 
Mr. Robinson lays claim, but we are quite unable to dis- 
cover any further evidences of it. 

Whether the fourth and last Duke of Queensberry 
deserved a memoir at all may fairly be doubted. It 
cannot be said that he became interesting until close 
upon the end of his long and unprofitable career. 
Then, indeed, he was for a few years a curious and 
a picturesque survival. The keen-eyed octogenarian, 
seated under his parasol in the balcony of his house in 
Piccadilly, his star on his breast, his three-cornered hat 
on his head, his favourite groom, Jack Radford, booted 
and spurred in the street below him, ready to fly with a 
letter or a message on the Duke’s whim, was a figure 
that the bucks of the Regency might well glance up 
at with emotion. He sat there, quizzing the ladies 
through his eye-glass, a marvellous survival of the 
age of George II. His wealth, his reputation for 
gallantry, his reckless indifference to opinion, his 
cynical and wasted elegance, the polish of his anti- 
quated manners, threw a certain social halo round the 
Duke in his extreme but green old age. But when 
we examine his claims in earlier life they dwindle to 
insignificance. 

To be just to the fourth Queensberry, he had been an 
agile and successful jockey ; he had encouraged racing 
at Newmarket, without any particular lowering of the 
moral standard ; he had striven to raise the average of 
cookery in England ; he had collected wine attentively 
and successfully. We are far from wishing to depre- 
ciate these qualities, but they are rather the ornament 
than the basis of a reputation, and’in the character of 
the fourth Duke we are unable to discover any other 
praiseworthy features. He made one essay in political 
life, and failed egregiously. His personal courage was 
not above suspicion ; he patronized but one art, music, 
and here his motives were the jest of his contemporaries ; 
he was not even eccentric, he was scarcely wicked ; 
extremely selfish and greedy of money, he ts best known 
on account of acts of vandalism in his Scotch estates, 
which brought down upon him the satire of the poets. 
To Burns he was the “ reptile with the ducal crown’ 
to Wordsworth ‘‘the unworthy lord,” the contemptible 
destroyer of the venerable woodlands of Neidpath and 
Drumlanrig, ‘‘ degenerate Douglas.” He lived long 
enough to sun himself in Piccadilly and to become a 
notorious instance of the survival of the unfittest. 
Had he died at seventy, no one would ever mention 
his name. But whether it was worthy of revival or 
no, the rubbishy volume before us will do “nee to 
restore it. 
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MR. FRANCIS THOMPSON’S NEW POEMS. 


** Sister-Songs: An Offering to Two Sisters.” By 
Francis Thompson. London: John Lane. 1895. 


R. FRANCIS THOMPSON’S earlier volume of 
‘Poems ” attracted perhaps an undue amount of 
attention on account of its gorgeous and unusual qualities 
of diction, andacertainexuberantandextravagant fervour 
of mood. These are not indeed the characteristics of 
the highest kind of poetry, but they are characteristics 
which impress uncritical persons as being of the essence 
of poetic inspiration. To express a small thought by 
a large word is always impressive, and a certain ex- 
citement in the manner of it adds greatly to the effect 
of the performance. Thus, much writing which is 
merely feverish and blustering becomes admired for the 
quality of its defects, these defects being taken to be 
extraordinary merits ; while writing which has all the 
quietness of true perfection passes unobserved or un- 
recognized. In particular it is forgotten that the 
expression of a thought should be like a well-fitting 
suit of clothes, following closely and gracefully the 
outlines of the body that informs it. Mr. Francis 
Thompson, alike in his former work and in the work 
which he has just brought out, is never content 
unless his thought is swathed in fold after fold of 
variegated drapery, cut after no recognized fashion 
and arranged on no consistent or indeed comprehen- 
sible plan. Take this passage, for instance, on page 3 
of ** Sister-Songs ”: 

*« Now therefore, thou who bring’st the year to birth, 
Who guid’st the bare and dabbled feet of May ; 
Sweet stem to that rose Christ, who from the earth 
Suck’st our poor prayers, conveying them to Him ; 

Be aidant, tender Lady, to my lay! 
Of thy two maidens somewhat must I say, 

Ere shadowy twilight lashes, drooping, dim 

Day’s dreamy eyes from us ; 
Ere eve has struck and furled 
The beamy-textured tent transpicuous, 
Of webbéd ccerule wrought and woven calms, 

Whence has paced forth the lambent-footed sun.” 
This is a fair, indeed a favourable, specimen of Mr. 
Thompson's way of ‘‘making familiar things seem 
strange.” His vocabulary is for the most part made up 
of an ingenious, and really novel, selection from the 
words that other people are ignorant of, or perhaps 
avoid if they know them: ‘ battailously,” for instance, 
or “illuminate and volute redundance,” which will be 
found on a single page. He describes himself as a 

‘* Wantoner between the yet untreacherous claws 

Of newly-whelped existence” ; 
while on another page he tells us: 
** The hours I tread ooze memories of thee, sweet !” 
He sees ‘‘ blossoms mince it on river swells,” and notices 
when 

** All the fair 

Frequence swayed in irised wavers.” 

All this is surely a very artificial and unnecessary and 
inelegant way of expressing very ordinary matters. The 
same strain after a sort of exterior heightening of ex- 
pression appears on every page. Often the language 
has a certain magnificence, and it is always employed in 
the service of a luxurious fancy, which not unfrequently 
rises to the point of sheer imagination. But the whole 
book leaves no enduring impression on the mind, only 
the visual memory of flooding words, splashing in 
coloured waves. As a piece of decoration, in this highly 
coloured kind, it has qualities of extraordinary brilliance 
and audacity. And at times, becoming for a moment a 
little simpler than its wont, though still fantastic and 
freakish, it will present us with an effect like that in the 
following lines : 

‘* And thou, bright girl, not long shalt thou repeat 

Idly the music from thy mother caught ; 
Not vainly has she wrought, 
Not vainly from the cloudward-jetting turret 
Of her aérial mind, for thy weak feet, 
Let down the silken ladder of her thought. 
She bare thee with a double pain, 
Of the body and the spirit ; 
Thou thy fleshly weeds hast ta’en, 
Thy diviner weeds inherit ! 
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The precious streams which through thy young lips 
roll 
Shall leave their lovely delta in thy soul. 
_ Where sprites of so essential kind 
Set their paces, 
Surely they shall leave behind ? 
The green traces 
Of their sportance in the mind ; 
And thou shalt, ere we well may know it, 
Turn that daintiness, a poet,— 
Elfin-ring 
Where sweet fancies foot and sing.” 
Such work as this comes strangely enough into the 
midst of contemporary verse, concerned as that for the 
most part is with other ends, and elaborated after quite 
another fashion. Always interesting, if never quite satis- 


‘fying ; too crowded, too loaded, rather than, as with 


most verse, meagre and unfilled ; curiously conceived, 
and still more curiously wrought out; it holds a 
unique position in the poetic literature of the day, if 
not, in Mr. Patmore’s words concerning the earlier 
volume of ‘‘ Poems,” ‘‘in the prominent ranks of 
fame, with Cowley and Crashaw.” It is a book which 
no one else could have written, and in which no 
one can fail to admire, with however many reservations, 
the ‘‘ illuminate and volute redundance ” of an only too 
opulent talent. 


THE GREAT FROZEN LAND. 


‘*Narrative of a Winter Journey across the Tundras 
and a Sojourn among the Samoyads.” By Fred. 
George Jackson. Edited from his journals by 
Arthur Montefiore. London: Macmillan & Co. 


1895. 


R. JACKSON’S spirited narrative of sub-Arctic 
travel will have no ordinary fascination for all 
who admire zealous adventure and appreciate manly 
endurance. It must lead many to expect with a personal 
interest the result of Mr. Jackson’s daring expedition 
into the frozen Unknown beyond Franz Joseph’s Land. 
The story loses nothing in attraction by being told with 
extreme simplicity and modesty. We have to pause 
and think ; we must place ourselves in the author’s posi-. 
tion, if we are to understand the hardships and difficul- 
ties he triumphantly surmounted. His objects wese 
twofold. He went to acquire, at the cost of much 
inevitable suffering, the practical knowledge which 
might prove invaluable for his projected trip in the direc- 
tion of the Pole. He was to test sledges and the animals. 
most capable of drawing them, clothing, camp-apparatus, 
cooking utensils and food. In the second place he went 
to study the primitive civilization of the wandering 
Samoyads, and to explore the vast stretches of eternally 
frozen Tundras, which are only traversed by some lead- 
ing lines of intercommunication and have never been 
trodden by European feet. Such prolonged adventure, 
carried out in all the intense severity of the Siberian 
winter, demanded a man of iron constitution. ‘ Mr- 
Jackson, who is tall and spare and sinewy, returned in 
the highest spirits and in first-rate condition. He resigned 
himself to adopt the habits and share the food of the 
Samoyads—with certain restrictions. He washed, and 
even bathed when he had an opportunity; but the 
Samoyad never washes. Though the ladies are some- 
what coquettish in their attire, and show taste as well as 
skill in the embroidery of their fur garments, both sexes 
wear their underclothes till they rot and fall away. The 
filth in which they live is indescribable, and their persons 
are literally swarming with vermin. Mr. Jackson slept 
and sought refuge from the driving snowstorms in the 
movable huts or ‘‘chooms,” in which sundry families, 
with their ailing children, might be packed away, as well 
as any casual guests they might have hospitably welcomed. 
With the thermometer outside marking many degrees 
below zero, the heat within was almost as suffocating 
as the overpowering stench. No wonder that when the 
nights, although cold were fair, he preferred to make his 
couch in the open air in a hollow scooped in the snow. 
The fare on which he throve, and did tremendous work, 
might well have tried the strongest digestion. The oat- 
meal may have been nourishing enough; but he had 
accustomed himself to dining and supping on raw rein- 
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deer meat, which was chopped off in frozen chunks 
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that turned the edge of a hatchet. He had some 
stores in the baggage packed away on his sledges, but 
the straps being frozen as hard as the venison, it was 
next to impossible to undo the buckles. It was more 
trying even to his iron stomach to look on at the feast- 
ing in the overcrowded ‘‘chooms.” The Samoyads, 
though their lives seem hard, are far removed from 
starvation. They are rich in the herds of reindeer roam- 
ing the common wastes, which supply them plentifully 
with food as well as with draught and clothing. When 
a deer is slaughtered, or comes to grief, there is general 
gorging, and the women especially are gourmandes in 
their way. Mr. Jackson, sitting in the closest proximity 
to his hostess, has seen her lay areeking deer’s stomach 
in her lap, and dip the savoury morsels of entrails and 
liver in the blood that was served as sauce au naturel. 
Yet these primitive semi-savages have excellent quali- 
ties. They are fairly honest and unaffectedly hospitable, 
though the Christianity which has been imposed upon 
them by the Russian traders and ‘‘ popes” is only skin- 
deep. Mr. Jackson found that while they bowed the neck 
tozkons and devoutly practised crossings and genuflexions, 
they wore tiny images of rude pagan idols beneath their 
clothes. In ordinary circumstances they might make 
formal prayer to the Deity of their Russian masters ; 
when surprised in any dire extremity, if they prayed at 
all, they would petition their ancestral gods. 

Mr. Jackson pronounces them a timid people, but, 
indeed, we hardly think he proves his case. He urged 
them to guide him in excursions to the eastward, or to 
the interior of Waigatz Island, which is divided from the 
mainland by a broad channel. The objections they urged, 
so far as he could gather from signs—for, by the way, he 
had to pick up his Samoyad and Russian as he went 


- along, having landed in that wilderness without an 


interpreter—were snow and storms, starvation and tides. 
He tested the accuracy of their information in somewhat 
foolhardy fashion when he rowed himself across the 
straits of Waigatz in one of their frail though heavy 
boats. In going, with wind and tide in his favour, he 
made an excellent passage. Coming back, in a gale, 
over a stormy sea, he was caught in the swift currents : 
‘*T steadily pulled on hour after hour, and finally 
managed to make shore, just at the last point of land. 
1 was so exhausted that I lay down on the beach, in my 
more or less frozen clothes. When a little rested, I 
launched the boat again, and keeping only a few yards 
from the shore, pulled back to Habarova.” That was a 
very near thing, but not a much more narrow escape 
than many others on the long drive across the frozen 
tundra which stretches westwards from Habarova to the 
great Pechora River. The journey was a long one, but 
he did not loiter, and the hardy reindeer covered extra- 
ordinary distances, showing themselves little the worse 
for the sustained and prolonged exertion. But there 
were perils by flood and perils on land: sometimes the 
travellers were immersed in the rivers that were barely 
bridged by brittle or rotten ice ; sometimes they lost their 
way in the wilds ; sometimes they were upset in the black 
darkness and nearly crushed or pinned to the ground 
beneath the weight of the laden sledges. Still more 
dangerous were the blinding snowstorms which would 
burst on them from the north with startling suddenness. 
Though the eyes were sealed and the breath was stopped, 
there was nothing for it but to push doggedly ahead for 
such shelter as the bleak landscape might offer. Per- 
haps the most unpleasant feature of that travel, as it 
seems to us, must have been the dismal monotony of 
the depressing scenery. The only enlivening changes 
were to be sought in the atmospheric effects of the 
breaking day or the starlight. Mr. Jackson, although 
he studies simplicity of style, can nevertheless express 
himself with eloquent feeling. 

‘*Nothing,”’ he says, ‘‘that I know in nature can 
equal the dreariness and solitude of the Tundra. Mile 
after mile, as you travel along, there is no break in the 
monotony of the great frozen land. Everywhere is 
snow, everywhere the vast white plains. In the per- 
spective of distance, the very ridges melt into the 
general level, and as you look round, everywhere you 
are met with the same great mantle of unbroken snow. 
The country lies before you as an earth that is dead, so 
still, so motionless, so rigid is the landscape. Life has 
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fled before the icy winds which blow out of the north, 
and the land you traverse is surely the land of death. 
There is scarcely the cry of a single bird in this un- 
tenanted wilderness ; the very streams are motionless 
masses of ice.” 

Nor was there much interest to be found in sport, 
even before the birds had taken flight before the intoler- 
able inclemency of winter. There were great colonies 
of the lively little lemming; the snowy owl was toler- 
ably abundant; the bag, when the sportsman was 
shooting for the pot, generally consisted of some duck 
and snipe, or a brace or two of the ryper (the Siberian 
ptarmigan). Besides these, Mr, Jackson, who is an 
accomplished ornithologist, contrived to make a con- 
siderable collection of the skins of the small birds who 
breed safely in the solitudes of these inhospitable regions. 
One important point he established to his entire dissatis- 
faction. The reindeer, otherwise unrivalled for sledge- 
draught, can only be kept in fair condition for their work 
where there is abundance of the reindeer moss, which is 
their favourite food. And as he questions whether there 
is much of the moss in Franz Joseph's Land, he has 
reluctantly dispensed with those auxiliaries in his Polar 
expedition, where otherwise their services would have 
proved invaluable. We may add that Mr. Montefiore, 
who has done the editing with excellent judgment, gives 
in the appendix an interesting account of the objects of 
that expedition, and of the means by which it is pro- 
posed to carry them out, 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


‘*Lord John Russell.” By Stuart J. Reid. London: 
Sampson Low, Marston & Co. 1895. 


“PRE editor of the ‘‘ Queen’s Prime Ministers” has 
completed the series by giving us, in the ninth and 
last volume, his own portrait of Earl Russell. We do 
not know what idea Mr. Stuart Reid had in his mind 
when he started his series, or what function he conceives 
it may fulfil now that it is completed. We only know 
that the volume before us is not sufficiently accurate to 
serve as a book of reference, not sufficiently full or im- 
partial to be treated as history, and not novel enough 
to amuse a reader of ordinary education. The other 
volumes are ‘‘ not before the court”; but it may be said 
that they proceed from the pens of distinguished men, 
who have so far done the work well, that they have pre- 
sented to the public in a fairly agreeable form a survey 
of the present reign from eight different points of view. 
But it is the obvious and inevitable defect of the series 
that it treats of characters which have already, so to 
speak, been written down to the bone. It is impossible 
to say that serious readers, whose tastes or whose duties 
have led them to follow with any attention the politics 
of the reign, will gain either fresh information or new 
lights on old knowledge from this series. Mr. Froude’s 
‘* Lord Beaconsfield” was an instance of how even a 
man of genius may fail to invest with his charm matter 
which is hopelessly stale, or which has already been 
torn to tatters by the polemics of party. Even if his 
choice of a subject had not placed him at a peculiar 
disadvantage, Mr. Stuart Reid is not likely to succeed 
where Mr. Froude, Mr. Saintsbury, and Mr. Traill have 
failed. But it so happens that Lord John Russell’s 
life is the most hopelessly difficult task of all, for it 
is not long since Mr. Spencer Walpole published his 
elaborate memoir, while the Reform Bill, the Corn Laws, 
and the Crimean War, have been treated by Brougham, 
Greville, Disraeli, Kinglake, Bagehot, McCarthy, and a 
host of others. Mr. Reid has indeed had access to some 
of the private Russell papers, but he has an irritating 
way of disappointing our expectations by telling us that 
he has seen such and such a letter, but that it is of too 
‘‘intimate and sacred” a character to be published. 
What he does let us see of his private documents is not 
specially interesting. If this Life is meant as serious. 
history for grown-up people, we protest against the 
sketchy and superficial way in which important events, 
illustrating the characters concerned and the period, are 
dismissed in a vague, and often misleading, sentence. 
We will give an instance of our menning, On page 159 
Mr, Reid says: ‘‘ The passing of the Factory Bill was 
another effort in the practical redress of wrongs to 
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which Lord John Russell lent his powerful aid.” This 
is, literally, all that Mr. Reid says about the attitude of 
the Liberal Party towards the mines and factory legisla- 
tion, initiated by Lord Ashley during Lord John Russell’s 
first Administration, although it is one of the most re- 
markable facts in history. The Radical manufacturers 
from Lancashire, with a few honourable exceptions like 
Mr. Fielden and Mr. Brotherton, opposed the legislative 
otection of women and children, ostensibly because it 
nterfered with the freedom of contract—in reality, of 
course, because it interfered with their profits. In this 
selfish and inhuman conduct they were supported, on 
doctrinaire grounds, by the official Whigs, whenever they 
dared. Lord John Russell’s action was characteristic. 
He approved of the principle of the Bill in lukewarm 
terms, and voted for the second reading : in Committee 
he supported an eleven hours’ day for women and young 
against a ten hours’ day. Lord Shaftesbury has 
eft on record a bitter and scathing protest against the 
conduct of the Whigs and the Radicals, and singles out 
for condemnation Bright, Cobden, Russell, Brougham, 
Gladstone, Roebuck, and Peel, while at the same time he 
expresses his gratitude to the Tories who followed Dis- 
raeli and Lord John Manners for their assistance in his 
struggle for the protection of labour. This is actually 
what Lord Shaftesbury says at page 210, vol. ii., of 
Hodder’s ‘‘ Life of Shaftesbury”: ‘‘ Russell, then Lord 
John, did me disservice while he was Minister: he 
espoused the cause when turned into Opposition.” This 
kind of suppressio veri lowers Mr. Reid’s volume, in our 
estimation, to the level of a party pamphlet. 
To a man who led the House of Commons for twenty 
- years, and was twice Prime Minister, it would be absurd 
to deny the possession of great qualities. Lord John 
Russell never pretended to be an orator, and in com- 
parison with the performances of Brougham, Peel, 
Stanley, Gladstone, Bright, and Disraeli, his speeches 
seem poor stuff. But he had three sufficiently rare, and 
proportionately precious, gifts for a political leader— 
tenacity of purpose, common-sense, and parliamentary 
courage. Yet he has never appeared to us as a possible 
hero, even from a party point of view. It is easy to win 
when you hold all the cards, and not difficult to be a 
good fellow when you have an inexhaustible balance at 
our bankers. Lord John Russell assuredly did not 
invent parliamentary reform, but he had the good 
fortune to take possession of it in the House of Com- 
mons, at a time when it was impossible for him to do 
wrong in relation to this question. He led the House 
of Commons during Lord Melbourne’s Administration, 
one of the least glorious passages in the history of the 
Whigs, and it was of this period in his career that 
Disraeli, who always treated him with the greatest 
nerosity, declared, in his Life of Bentinck, that Lord 
Fohn was ‘‘as much the victim as the idol of his party.” 
However that may be, when Sir Robert Peel broke up 
the Conservative Party in 1846, Lord John’s chance 
came. He was Prime Minister with nothing to fear 
from the Opposition in the House of Commons, for the 
Peelites and the Protectionists were at open war, and 
with, consequently, a very good opportunity of grappling 
with the grave domestic problems that stared him in the 
face. There was famine in Ireland and there was 
Chartism in England, both calling for treatment by a 
real statesman. Lord John failed conspicuously ‘to 
read their history in a nation’s eyes.” He contributed 
nothing to the solution of either the Irish or the labour 
question. For Ireland he prescribed coercion and un- 
remunerative public works, while flouting Lord George 
Bentinck’s proposal to grant money for the making of 
railways, though that policy was taken up forty years 
later with the greatest success by Mr. Arthur Balfour. 
On “‘ the condition of England question,” about which 
Carlyle and Disraeli were writing so eloquently, the 
Prime Minister had no ideas whatever, except to oppose 
a ten hours’ day, and to plant the Duke of Wellington’s 
cannon on Westminster Bridge to frighten poor Feargus 
O’Connor. He joined Lord Aberdeen’s Government, 
and, after being jointly responsible for its criminal 
incapacity, he fled from it when a motion of censure 
appeared on the notice paper. He became Foreign 
Secretary under Lord Palmerston, and certainly he 
deserves some credit for the encouragement which he 
gave, on paper, to the formation of an United Italy. 
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But Lord John’s support of weak nations was strictly 
moral, and was hastily withdrawn from Denmark when 
Bismarck’s battalions occupied the duchies of Schleswig- 
Holstein. Strikingly enough, Lord Russell’s career 
closed, as it had opened, with parliamentary reform, 
though he was beaten in 1866 on the field where he 
had triumphed in 1831. We must decline, for historical 
reasons, to enshrine Lord John as a political saint ; 
though we admit that his memory is entitled to be 
treated with respect, as that of an honourable English- 
man, who maintained the best traditions of parlia- 
mentary manners, and never allowed the dignity of the 
House of Commons to suffer in his custody. 


A HOMILY FOR THE POPE. 


‘*De Hierarchia Anglicana.” Dissertatio apologetica 
auctoribus Edwardo Denny, A.M., et 'T. A. Lacy, 
A.M., prefante Rev. Dom. Sarisburiensis Epo. 
London: Clay. 1895. 


O the curious it is a matter of sincere interest to 
watch how the Churches of England and Rome 
are coyly approaching one another. Hitherto their 
language to each other has been more forcible than 
sisterly. But now, at last, there is a change, and common 
sense—no, not common sense, for that is not one of the 
theological or moral virtues, let us rather say weariness 
and prudence combined have caused a truce. Lord 
Halifax has boldly proclaimed that the Christian duty of 
rudeness to Rome is no longer incumbent upon the 
English family. French bishops have smiled upon 
English orders. The Abbé Duchesne is inclined to 
think that my lord of Canterbury with a little polish, 
shorter hair, and a more generous spiritual diet, might 
be turned into a prince of the Church without reordina- 
tion. Compliments have passed between the cousins on 
either side. Curates often go so far as to play whist with 
the priests of the Italian Mission. Exeter Hall hasshouted 
‘* Wolf, wolf” ; but we wonder that Exeter Hall will still 
be talking, for no one minds it. The best was yet to 
come. The Church of Rome, feeling that she could do 
so without calumny and insult, next advanced. The 
Pope wrote two Encyclicals, which malice, or folly, tacked 
together, and he made an appeal to the English people. 
The advance was very small, but it marked an epoch. 

The Church of England on her side has also advanced 
a very little way, and she holds in her hand a letter, 
which is written ina language understanded of her 
sister. ‘‘Certe in Controversia Romana,” writes the 
Right Reverend Bishop of Salisbury, ‘‘iras et odium 
seponere nostrum est : sed judicium integrum et aequum 
ex altera parte postulare verum est.” His style is a 
little disjointed and English in the punctuation, but he 
writes in a friendly spirit, deplores the odsoletas opiniones 
or traditiones, the mendacia et figmenta, which have 
passed all too current—on the other side he seems to 
say ; but he does not claim a monopoly of truth or hope 
that all the Latin world will dance to his piping, This 
is a pretty handsome thing for his lordship to say, for 
he is a thorough and typically English bishop one sees. 
The book itself is a learned defence of English orders, 
and goes fully into the Consecration of Parker and 
Barlow, and will convince any candid reader that both 
Barlow’s and Parker’s consecrations were entirely valid, 
unless we are also to prove that the Marian bishops 
themselves were not in valid orders. If the intention, 
the antique orthodoxy of the rite and the certainty of 
the links with the Prereformation Church suffice for 
valid orders, then the English clergy have a good case 
indeed in the ancestral tree that our spiritually heraldic 
authors have depicted for Laud ; and if this is the whole 
case we must confess that our Mother appears to have 
been impugned ‘‘non certis testimoniis, non critico 
ritus examine sed fabulis et fictis narrationibus quas 
nemo non spernit historicus,” as this book asserts. 
Perhaps the bishop speaks with a little too much tart- 
ness and emphasis. 

It is reported that the Pope has promised to read this 
book personally and great are the hopes entertained by 
Anglicans that it ‘‘will be blessed to him.” Of course 
the Pope is between two fires. He cannot condemn 
English orders and excommunicate anew the majority 
of the English people, because he really does seem to 
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want peace and unity. On the other hand, he cannot 
acknowledge these orders without administering a 


severe snub to the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster 
and the English Romanists. He will probably refuse to 
condemn or to approve. He will take the line which 
Balak thought good as a fis aller and neither bless 
them at all nor curse them at all. And here these coy 
approaches, between Englishmen and Romanists, are 
likely to end for the present. But the whole incident is, 
historically speaking, significant enough. The Protes- 
tants will no doubt wake up to the fact that the inter- 
change of books and encyclicals is, apocalyptically 
speaking, a sign that the three frogs are abroad and 
this will help to circulate the ‘‘ Hierarchia Anglicana ” 
with their renewed protests. 


THE 7/MES ATLAS. 
“The Zimes Atlas.” London: The Zimes Office. 1895. 


E need not trouble ourselves as to what can have 
induced a newspaper of the standing of the 

Times to issue an edition at about half price of the 
‘* Universal Atlas,” for which Messrs. Cassell & Co. 
had endeavoured to find a popular market. So far as 
the issue of an atlas by a newspaper goes, the 7imes 
can point to an excellent precedent. One of the best 
atlases ever issued in this country was that brought out 
by the Dispatch some fifty years ago. To make an atlas 
of this extent and quality pay, the sale must be enormous, 
and however great it might be we should think it could 
hardly affect to any extent the yearly profits of the estab- 
lishment in Printing House Square. It is not for the 
public to quarrel with a semi-benevolent enterprise of 
this kind. We can say without reserve that, taking 
quantity and quality into consideration, this is the 
cheapest atlas ever published. It is even cheaper, in 
parts, than the original German Atlas on which it is 
based. The gift will bear pretty close inspection, to 
judge from the parts which have already been issued. 
Of course, it must be remembered, to start with, that 
this Atlas is not meant for the specialist. It will serve, 
and serve excellently, the purposes of 99 per cent of 
those who are in the habit of consulting an atlas. As 
might have Leen expected, the fact that it is of German 
origin has led to Germany occupying a place which 
some may think out of due proportion in an atlas in- 
tended for the British public. We do not know, however, 
whether this may fairly be regarded as a fault, as prob- 
ably most people who consult an atlas do so usually 
to find the position of some place outside their own 
country. Moreover, it may be said that the number 
of maps devoted to Germany is not out of proportion 
to its size as compared with the British Islands, 
though we should have been better satisfied had the 
British Empire been more fully represented. Again, it 
would be unreasonable to look in an atlas of this kind 
for the finest cartographical work. We cannot expect 
carefully contoured mountains nor delicate and rigidly 
graduated shading. Although the shading in this Atlas 
is largely conventional, still, on the whole, it affords a 
fair idea of the general physical characteristics of the 
countries and regions represented. A glance at the 
general map of the Alps will show what is meant ; 
though the map of the Eastern Alps, on a much larger 
scale, may be regarded as an excellent specimen of the 
method adopted in this Atlas of representing mountain- 
ous country. But minute criticism in this respect would 
be unfair. The Atlas will contain in all 173 maps, and, 
although not overcrowded, the maps are so full of names 
that it is seldom that the reader will look in vain for 
any place turning up in his daily paper. On the map of 
Northern India, for example, the leading events of the 
recent campaign might be fairly well followed. There 
are a number of special maps which show, on the whole 
satisfactorily, the results of recent scientific research. 
There are maps of the Atlantic and Pacific Oceans con- 
toured to show the various depths, which, considering 
the purpose for which the Atlas is intended, are quite 


satisfactory. Other maps show the distribution of 
races, of religions, of temperatures and wind currents, 
and other special features. 

Evident pains have been taken to bring this edition up 
to date and, on the whole, with success, We miss, how- 
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ever, the new West Highland Railway, which has: been 
open for some considerable time, and one occasionally | 
wonders at the omission of some names and the insertion 
of others ; but this remark might be made about almost 
any atlas. On the whole, this is the best bargain in the 
way of atlases that has ever been placed on the market. 
We hope it will obtain a very wide circulation, not only 
for the sake of the publishers, but of the British public,. 
which stands much in need of education in the uses and’ 
value of maps. The Index of 130,000 names, whichis being 
published in instalments along with the maps, will add. 
immensely to the practical utility of the Atlas. 


FICTION. 


‘*When Valmond came to Pontiac.” By Gilbert Parker- 
London: Methuen & Co. 1895. 


ie these days, when reminiscence takes the place of 
invention, it is a refreshing thing to find a whole new 
idea in a book, and for that reason alone we should 
welcome Mr. Parker’s last work, even were it altogether 
without the charm of manner it undoubtedly possesses. 
That a man should pretend to be himself is certainly an. 
exquisite position, and that is the unhappy Valmond’s 
lot. He is, in fact, the illegitimate son of Napoleon 
the First ; but Prince Lucien Bonaparte causes it to be 
believed that this son died in infancy, and brings the 
boy up with peasant foster parents to be first a page 
and then a valet in his household. The valet hears of 
himself, hears the story of the dead child, and believing 
himself to be a valet, resolves to impersonate that lost 
Napoleon. In the hands of a writer with a satirical turn. 
of mind exquisite things might have been done with 
such an idea. How Thackeray, for instance, would 
have turned the situations round and round, and have 
moralized and laughed and sympathized! How Daudet 
(of Tarascon) had rejoiced at it! But Mr. Parker is not 
a Thackeray ; he has his own strongly marked idiosyn- 
crasies, and the story becomes suffused with that sunset 
sentiment, that gentle kindliness, which distinguishes 
his work. His is the temperament of the idyll, He 
goes for scenery to his beloved French Canada, and 
the kindly folk believe and disbelieve with a soft 
warmth, rather than with heat, until in the end 
certain red-coats come dreaming into the story, 
and a languid bullet loiters into its billet. You 
must not expect to stir your pulses by reading Mr. 
Parker any more than you must expect mordant satire. 
Yet, albeit he avoids high lights and deep shadows, and 
the sharp swift blows of style that sets one quivering, he 
is well worth reading ; he paints in his mauves and pinks 
and touches of sunset gold with an infinite sympathy for 
the subtler and finer emotions of the case, and if you do 
not realize that Valmond was alive, and is bleeding and: 
dying and will presently stiffen and decay, you realize 
his experience of futility and disappointment, with exqui-- 
site precision. 

‘* How long, Chemist ?” 

‘*Two hours perhaps.” 

**So long?” 

After a moment he said dreamily, ‘‘ It is but a step.’”” 

It is certainly not a moving nor a very convincing, but 
as certainly it is a very beautiful, story as Mr. Parker 
tells it to us. Particularly tender is the workmanship o 
Madame Chalice and of Elise, and quaint and well in- 
vented are Parpon, the Curé, and the Little Chemist. 
By (perhaps deliberately) robbing the stirring situations, 
of their strength, a queer new effect of dreamy delicacy 
is thrown over the whole story. As a specimen of narra~ 
tive art, it is a weakling, but it is a weakling with a 
hectic beauty of its own, and we will confess that we 
have liked it better than many a better book. 


‘** An Imaginative Man.” By R. S. Hichens. London = 
William Heinemann. 1895. 


He was in search of mystery, of the unknown, the 
elusive. He spent his time trying to guess riddles. He 
married his wife because she had mysteriously dark 
eyes and a pretty trick of vagueness. When he found 
out that her eyes were much deeper than her soul, and 
that there was nothing in her but stupidity, he was dis- 
illusioned, and she became jealous and tiresome, ‘‘ with 
her perpetual adoring misunderstanding of i 
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he said and did.” In Egypt, where the scene passes, 
the Imaginative Man falls a victim to the strange 
fascination of the Sphinx, that stone mystery of the 
sands and the old years. 

This curious fantasy is delicately worked out. There 
is good characterization ; for instance, the little wife who 
‘*had never understood her husband, but then she was 
so perfectly accustomed to not understanding people and 
things, that comprehension would merely have confused 
her.” Interesting, too, is the picture of Guy Aintree, the 
boy doomed to death, in consumption, mad to see all 
he can of life, to fly to folly, ravenous for all the sensa- 
tions possible to him in the short time left. His mother, 
who seems hardly older than himself and is to him as a 
comrade, is pleasantly drawn. 

There is freshness in the descriptions of the Oriental 
‘background and of the people. ‘‘ These brown, lithe 
people, whispering, tempting, imploring, persuasive in 
gesture, soft in voice, dirty but dignified, lost to 
morals, yet charming, and even child-like . . . were they 
not of another efa?...the savagery of human passions 
standing openly at every street corner, smiling secrecy 
away, and bowing reticence out of the social scheme.” 

The powerfully dramatic scene in the dancing-rooms at 
Cairo would alone make the book worth reading. The 
humour, too, peculiar to himself, is not lacking in Mr. 
Hichens’ novel. ‘‘ Camels,” he says quaintly, ‘‘ seem to 
make everything biblical.” Amusing is the sketch of the 
woman on board the steamer, an elderly lady with an 
ascetic eye. ‘She paused for a moment as if she 
meditated making some able rejoinder, but finding that 
nothing came readily to her lips, she turned on her low 
heel, and lurched indignantly towards the companion.” 

*** An Imaginative Man’ is in every respect a marked 
advance upon the ‘Green Carnation.’” It is undoubtedly 
an artistic success. We shall look with interest for 
another work from the same writer. 


«‘Elizabeth’s Pretenders.”” By Hamilton Aidé. London: 
Chapman & Hall. 1895. 
*‘At the Relton Arms.” By Evelyn Sharp. London: 


John Lane. 1895. 
“Dilemmas.” By Ernest Dowson. London: Elkin 
Mathews. 1895. 


Joneses and the Asterisks.”” By Gerald Campbell. 
London: John Lane. 1895. 


Of the making of clever little books there is no end. 
Here are four, four that the reviewer can neither 
blame nor praise with any vigour. They would all serve 
the purposes of a railway journey, and they all leave the 
mind of the reader exactly where it was at the outset. 
The present reviewer read ‘‘ Elizabeth’s Pretenders” 
through three days ago, and he found it entertaining 
from cover to cover. A reviewer, from the conditions of 
his calling, is easily bored, so that testimony to the 
intelligent reader will be more eloquent than half-a-dozen 
lines of glowing adjectives. And to-day—the present 
weviewer cannot recall any human being that he met 
-during his pleasant course through that book. Elizabeth 
ds already completely lost in the twilight of memory— 
she was heiress to a considerable property, he knows, 
and had a number of more or less (chiefly less) honour- 
able wooers. He met her and was entertained by her, 
he admits, but if he met her again disguised under 
another name he certainly would not recognize her. Yet 
Mr. Gissing’s ‘‘ Eve” of ‘‘Eve’s Ransom ” (reviewed two 
months or more ago) sticks in his memory with all the 
vividness of a distinct personality that one has actually 
encountered. ‘‘ At the Relton Arms,” another slight, 
clever book of the same type as ‘‘ Eve’s Pretenders,” is for 
feminine reading. Its heroine is that bright, bachelor, 
irresponsible ‘‘ She,” full of daring witchery and enig- 
matical remarks, who is always so exasperating to the 
unregenerate man. Miss Sharp’s ‘‘ She” is not quite 
such a blatant rowdy as the original ‘‘ She” of Keynotes, 
but she has all the airy meanness of the type, and enjoys 
some pleasant sentimental passages (proposal of an 
-elopement considered and rejected, and so forth) with 
Digby, her friend’s husband. ‘‘ Dilemmas” is a bookful 
of short stories, not strong enough for their length or 
too long for their matter (as you will). Mr. Dowson, 
like Mr. Harland, writes with ‘‘ distinction ’—which, 
‘indeed, is as easy as minor poetry—but that almost 
‘instinctive trick of touching-in character swiftly and 
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neatly, which makes the successful story-teller, is denied 
him altogether. You read him, you do not believe, and 
you do not feel ; and at the end you willingly admit that 
Mr. Ernest Dowson is a very highly cultivated writer, 
As certainly Mr. Gerald Campbell has that instinctive 
trick. He tells hisstory in monologues with remarkable 
dexterity, and although his theme of the match-making 
mother is the vulgarest and most threadbare in contem- 
porary satire, he has embroidered it so brightly that we 
forgive him. Amidst its general cleverness, there are 
brilliant flashes of real satirical humour in this little 
book, and it seems to us, if the slightest, still the most 
promising of these four volumes, all well above medio- 
crity, all in their way successful, and all falling short by 
a little in those qualities that raise a book above the level 
of current fiction to the level of literature. 


‘* Maureen’s Fairing, and Other Stories.” 
Barlow. London: J. M. Dent & Co. 

‘* Sheila’s Mystery.” By Mrs. Molesworth. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 1895. 


The new volume of the Iris Library is as dainty and 
charming as its predecessors—if a little less commend- 
able from the artistic point of view. Of this bookful of 
short stories ‘‘ A Cream Coloured Cactus” is as pleasing 
as any, though ‘‘ Stopped by Signal” is pretty and ori- 
ginal. But Miss Barlow must be careful. ‘‘ The 
Murphy’s Supper” is a tawdry piece of padding, the 
hack pathetic, ending ina cheerful surprise—it might be 
the work of a hardened tract-writer. Neither are the 
illustrations of this volume as good as those that have 
gone before. ‘‘Sheila’s Mystery” is a nice little story 
of a bad-tempered little girl, and how she was brought 
to reason ; it has a promising nightmare of a cover, but 
the dream does not come true. It is simply a moral 
story. Good grown-up people will no doubt buy it to 
give to naughty bad-tempered little girls in lieu of a 
present. It should exasperate the naughty bad-tempered 
little girls exceedingly. 


‘Under God’s Sky.” 
Innes & Co. 1895. 


This book has narrowly escaped being a very good 
one indeed. There is freshness in the style. There is 
beauty in almostevery page. Some of the characters 
are drawn with a vivid touch. ‘‘ Venice,” the strange, 
petulant girl of the moors, is a fascinating creature, and 
Rhoda, the earnest girl heroine, a lovable one, where 
she does not remind us too insistently of George Eliot's 
good and queenly young persons. The great fault of 
the book is its affected straining after obscurity. The 
story is told in half-hints. The motives of all the 
characters are so puzzling that one longs for a preface 
like the heading of an Elizabethan play—‘‘ Amanda, a 
light woman, in love with Sir Ruffle Rackety,” or the 
like. However, they disentangle themselves successfully 
at the end and marry the last people one would suspect 
them of wanting to marry. We should like to read 
some more of ‘‘ Deas Cromarty,” written down to our 
own ideas of lucidity and up to the level of the writer’s 
undoubted power and talent. 


‘*A Fatal Reservation.” By R. O. Prowse. 
Smith, Elder & Co. 1895. 

There are some pleasant and natural people in this 
book, but they are uncomfortably mixed up with a few 
well-known stage characters, such as the obviously 
villainous man who has unpleasantly full lips and rest- 
less, indefinite coloured eyes. The “‘ fatal reservation ” 
is made by the hero, who meets his old sweetheart after 
an interval of years, and conceals the fact that he has 
filled up the time by marriage with another lady. The 
heroine finds him out in the end, and dies of a decline 
as naturally as if she had been born a hundred years 
ago. There is a promise of some liveliness between the 
villain and the hero’s unloved wife, but it all comes 
to nothing. The general effect of the book is slightly 
depressing. 


** Elizabeth Glen, M.B.” By AnnieS. Swan. London: 
Hutchinson & Co. 1895. 
“Brenda.” By A. S. Heawood. 

Long & Co. 1895. 
Miss Swan’s book is the story of an impressionable 
and extremely beautiful and well-born lady-doctor. 
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Tears rise to the eyes of this exceptional practitioner at 
the sight of human suffering. She amasses a large 
fortune and a victoria by pecuniarily supporting all her 
patients and directing their love-affairs. Unfortunately, 
she finally retires from medicine to marry a good and 
noble man, who loves her with ‘‘ no ordinary love,” so 
that wistful invalids among Miss Swan’s readers will 
inquire for her address in vain. ‘‘ Brenda” is pre- 
sumably the result of an assiduous study of ‘‘ Bow 
Bells ” by an intelligent school-girl. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Aus verborgenen Tiefen.” Von Otto Ernst. Hamburg: 


Conrad Kloss. 1895. 


‘THE publishers have waited a long time before they sent 

these sketches to us ; but they have gained some success 
in their own country, and certainly deserve to be brought to the 
notice of those in England who have an eye upon contemporary 
German fiction. Herr Otto Ernst is not (here, at any rate) a 
story-teller: he is too subjective ; but he is a close observer. 
Again and again, as you read through these sketches, you will 
find yourself saying, “ How true!” and the truths are often not 
at all obvious, but very delicate—he is a master of touches 
rather than conceptions. He is most successful when he makes 
no attempt at a story, but gives himself up to satire, and bitter 
satire, as in “ Der suesse Wily,” a relentless study of an ill- 
natured spoilt child. The satire is a little lengthy at times, 
because the author has chosen to give us his bitter sketch in a 
tone of badinage, pretending ali long to take the side of the 
charming a simulating astoni-bment when unkind people 
punish him for his misdeeds. It is much easier to point out a 
fault of this kind than to say how it should have been avoided ; 
and perhaps a perfectly clean impersonal piece of satire— 
without irony from the author—\s a thing we have no right to 
expect, remembering how few even of the great people have 
attained to such heights. “Der suesse Willy” ends with a 
brilliant stroke—the tear which glistens in the eye of -the 
fatuous mother as she drinks lier boy’s health on the eve of his 
marriage to a millionaire wid:w. ‘Though this tear is, deep 
down, the bitterest touch of all (for pride in her monster of a 
son is chief among the feelinys which bring it to the mother’s 
eye), yet in a way it redeems the whole affair, for it sets the 
extravagant piece of irony with which the author has been 
entertaining his readers back into its normal place in the 
scheme of human nature. But “ Der suesse Willy” is only one 
side of Herr Otto Ernst’s talent ; there are also serious sketches 
in this volume, of which the most ambitious is “ Uberwunden,” 
a study in self-dissection from the diary of a sensitive school- 
master. Many of the touches are splendid—for instance, when 
the master’s nerves are overwrought and he loses his temper, 
sinking powerless into his chair with a pain across his chest, his 
tired vision travels over the faces of his boys, and reads plainly 
in their expressions, “ He is angry !” “ Ein Schauspiel!” This 
naked fund of animal cruelty is all he sees in these child-souls 
oft sung for their gentleness. ther touches in the diary are 
equally true ; but of some of them we wonder whether they are 
not from the pen of the author rather than of his character, or, 
to put it in other words, while we admire the truths, we ask 
ourselves why they are there. This is just an indication of the 
limitations of a sketch which the objective-minded story-teller 
would probably look up..n as good material. The excellent 
“ Der Herr Fabrikant,” which comes nearest to being a story, 
seems to show that the subjective limitation is rather a matter 
of choice, that the author cou d managea clear conception if he 
liked. Besides much feeling ob-ervation, much true and laugh- 
able satire, the reader will find many pretty fancies in these 
sketches—for instance, the young poet’s vision of his volume of 
lyrics standing in the shop window on a rainy day. 


“Lectures on Preaching.” By the Right Rev. Phillips Brooks, 
D.D. London: H.R. Allenson. 1895. 


Those who remember the incomparable fascination of Phillips 
Brooks’ spoken word—and to many of us he was the greatest 
preacher we had ever heard—must be prepared to be dis- 
appointed with this book. Parily, no doubt, we miss the person 
and the rapid utterance, parily also the subject is at fault, as 
sore" the lecturer felt himself. A man is not generally at his 

st when he is led by some demand from outside to sit down 
and try and find out how it is he does his work well, and it is 
doubtful whether Mr. Henry N. Sage of Brooklyn did a very 
useful thing when he gave ten thousand dollars to found “ The 
Lyman Beecher Lectureship on Preaching.” Much of the 
broader teaching in these lectures comes to this, that the 
preacher must not be self-conscious : he must not want to be 
dignified, hence he will not shrink from homeliness ; he must not 
want to be clever, hence he will escape flippancy. He must 
think of his audience ; yet he miu-t not preach down to their 
level, giving them less than the whole truth he knows ; he must 
not truckle to their wants insieid of looking to their needs, for 
he has a message to give, a truth to ieach. It is the possession 
of unbending truth on one side and warm sympathy on the other 
which makes a preacher powerful. This is quite true—nothing 
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could be better—but of course it is also true of any one else. 
The power of this Christlike combination of qualities applies to 
all mankind including the preacher, and if there is any dis- 
satisfaction in reading these lectures it comes probably from the 
fact that most of the virtues and fine qualities in the world are 
made to dance attendance on this one matter of preaching. 
Naturally this is not what the lecturer intends, he only shows 
that the general virtues form a = of the preacher’s power, 
just as Cicero and Vitruvius tell their students that every virtue 
and capacity which exists bears a hand in the formation of the 
true orator, the true architect—and these lectures were delivered 
to the Divinity School of Yale and not to laymen. If one 
allows that there may be objections to the subject of these 
lectures, not terse essays, there is nothing left but praise. We 
cannot forbear quoting two brilliant similes. Talking of the 
dangers which attach to those invaluable members of the con- 
gregation who are sometimes called the “pillars of the Church,” 
he says : “ The pillars of the Church are apt to be like the pillars 
of Hercules, beyond which no man might sail.” And in his review 
of tolerance, he says : “ We are like steamers lying in the fog and 
whistling, that we may not run into others nor they into us. It 
is safe, but commerce makes no great progress thereby, and it 
shows no great skill in navigation.” And here are two sentences 
from the seventh lecture, “ The Ministry of our Age”: “ There 
is nothing that could do more harm to Christianity to-day, than 
for the multitude of preachers to turn from preaching Christ, 
whom they do understand, to the discussion of scientific 
questions which they do not understand.” “Men and women are 
living in the midst of the intense but superficial excitement 
which comes of the unnatural and exclusive vividness of 
second causes.” 


“The Influence of Jesus.” By the Rev. Phillips Brooks. 
London: H.R. Allenson. 1895. 


This volume, containing the Bohlen Lectures delivered in the 
Church of the Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, in 1879, gives us a 
kind of object-lesson to supplement the lectures on preaching 
delivered two years before to the divinity students of Yale. 
Here, indeed, we see what the lecturer meant when he spoke of 

reaching Christ, here we have the whole range of man’s possi- 
Filities illustrated in Christ’s life—the moral, the social, the 
emotional, the intellectual aspect of a man’s character. Ifa 
reader who has glanced at this book should say that its exposi- 
tions and conciusions are too clever, the first defence which 
would spring to the lips might well be “there is nothing else 
left ; all the stupid things have been said already.” But in 
truth a man has no more reason to cry out against the ingenuity 
of a modern teaciier than against the ingenuity of an older 
divine. The latter, saddled with a church and its syste 
used all his ingenuity to find in the words of the Son of 
foundation for doctrines ; the former, with ethics and problems 
already upon him, uses his ingenuity to find every phase of 
thought and human difficulties, not merely in the general spirit, 
but in the words and actions of the Son of Man. If those who 
shrink from this do not shrink from the other, it is because that 
other is familiar and far off. The author of these lectures was 
fully aware of the danger he ran in making Christ too human ; 
“ but still,” he says, “as we formulate the impulses of nature 
into the laws of nature, and find reasons, which the winds and 
suns do not care themselves to know, why they should blow and 
shine just as we feel and see them—reasons true, though not 
the truest or the deepest—so we may dare to say about the acts 
of Jesus, “ He must have done this act for this,” if we can only 
keep the deeper knowledge that He did every act just as He 
did it because He was Jesus, and could not do it otherwise.” 
And these lectures are freed from any charge of littleness, from 
any charge of being concerned with the “second causes” of 
which the lecturer spoke in his discourses upon preaching, 
the final truth which is illustrated all through them, the trut 
which, he says, was the supreme teaching of Christ, that men 
are the sons of God. It is in this relation of child to father that 
“the essential and the arbitrary ” blend in the moral life of man. 
It is this truth which is illustrated in the social life of man as 
shown in the life of Christ, whose teaching was ever for the 
individual, and it appears again in the emotional life. Here, in 
his reading of pain and joy, the preacher is at his finest and 
most inspiring. It is this truth, too, which marks the intellectual 
life of the Christian, it is this which makes the insuperable differ- 
ence between the Phaedo and the Last ae. The final 
words of Phaedo were : “ This was the end, Echecrates, of our 
friend : of all the men whom we have known, the best, the 
wisest, and the most just.” And then our thoughts run to 
Jerusalem, and hear the centurion who commanded the soldiers 
who crucified Jesus say, as he sees the Crucified give up the 
ghost, “ Truly this was the Son of God.” 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


i the Nineteenth Century the Right Hon. Sir John Gorst 

sketches the Conservative programme of Social Reform. 
Government must do something to bring the advantages enjoyed 
by the well organized industries into the power of the mass of 
less organized workers. Of the unemployed problem he indi- 
cates a solution which would be “an experiment not in Socialism, 
but in Co-operation, under the benevolent supervision of a public 
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authority ;” he puts forward a big scheme of Employers’ Liability 
and is strong against contracting out, suggests a Poor-Law 
reform and old-age pensions. Mr. Henry Jephson traces the 
ruin of the Irish party since the death of Mr. Parnell put an end 
to a vigorous and single-minded campaign. Major-General 
Tulloch gives a lurid picture of Victoria’s sufferings born of the 
premrnt of members and the consequent rise of uneducated 

icals to power. Mr. R. G. Wilberforce answers a charge of 
timidity brought against Bishop Wilberforce in Canon Liddon’s 
“Life” of Dr. Pusey. Prince Kropotkin treats of argon, atmo- 
spheric electricity, and Antarctic explorations in his review of 
recent science. Mr. J. F. Rowbotham says it is no use talking 
of national opera and State aid until English composers leave 
cantata and symphony and turn to light opera. The Bishop of 
St. Asaph lays stress on the benefits which the poor in Wales 
have derived from the Church, he exposes the fallacy of Sir 
William Harcourt’s argument founded on the political represen- 
tation of Wales—only 47 per cent. of the registered eededibes 
have raised their voice against the Church. Wales, too, is a 
part of England—nationality, language, sentiment do not 
make it a separate community—and an attack on the Welsh 
Church is an attack on Establishment all over the kingdom. 
He challenges Dr. Percival to bring forward a solitary instance 
where an endowment was given for the community. Mr. 
Schooling, in an article which dates from the April of 1893, 
enters into a dangerous esthetic discussion of the possibilities 
of colour-music. “ Nauticus,” in his bright paper on the Baltic 
Canal, oe that it has doubled the strength of the German 
navy in the North Sea and the Baltic, and has revealed the 
importance of Heligoland. The review opens with Mr. Swin- 
burne’s on Parliament’s refusal to erect a statue of 
Cromwell. 


The most interesting article in the Fortnightly is “The 
Defence of Fort Chitral,” a diary of events, with a full account 
of Lieutenant Harley’s gallant sortie to capture the enemy’s 
mine. “X. Y.” discovers the Socialist tendencies of the Veto 
Bill ; Captain J. W. Gambier contributes a racy panegyric on 
the Pope, the miraculo:s autocrat, above all changes, and yet, 
with his eternal end in view, profiting by them, and he pro- 

hesies that the Pope will once more hold temporal sway in 

ome. Mrs. Pennell puts down M. Carriére’s “ Théatre Popu- 
laire” as the most interesting picture of the London and Paris 
exhibitions this year. According to Mr. Richard Davey, the 
chief enemy to polygamy in Turkey, as among the Mormons, 
is its expense ; divorce is exceedingly easy, and the emancipa- 
tion of women is a crying need recognized by the best women 
in Turkey. Mr. Edward Salmon sketches the history of Austra- 
lian federation, and is of the opinion that by federation only can 
Australia further the cause of British unity. Mr. Traill’s 
““Boswellian Fragment” about publisher and author is a little 
dull. As Professor Case’s article against Oxford degrees for 
women will call forth replies, it is a pity, as a mere matter of 
tactics, that he should have felt it necessary to touch so boldly 
the inflammable subject of sex differences. His first point 
should be clearly understood—a degree is not merely a certifi- 
cate, it means ultimately a membership of the University, and 
then a mixed University will be an irrevocable step. His intel- 
lectual objection to a mixed University is practically that the 
Oxford system of education, which has grown up especially to 
fit men, will not have the strength to stand against the attack 
of a'sex which is not fitted for it. Healso has moral objections 
to the meeting of boys and girls at the doors of lecture-rooms, 
to their spending hours together in laboratories, and hearing 
lectures on Aristophanes and biolo In a discussion which 
is so largely an affair of one generation against the other, talk- 
ing in the air degenerates to ‘‘ Yes, no ; yes, no,” and Professor 
Case’s signs of moral iniquity are perfectly ridiculous. The 
Right Hon. Sir W. T. Marriott gives a most telling story of the 
wrongs of Zebehr Pasha, once Sultan of the Soudan. Mr. Grant 
Allen asks whether the miracle of assimilation does not include 
the miracle of reproduction. Mr. Mallock finishes his “The 
Heart of Life.” 


In the Contemporary Mr. Henniker Heatonsets down a sample 
list of fifteen impossible postal reforms which have all been 
ied, and proposes some more. Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot prefers 

the African Lake route to the proposed Mombasa railway ; it 
will cost less, pay dividends at once, and it is better policy. Dr. 
George Serrell, in the course of a most interesting criticism on 
Mr. Watkins’ “‘ Holy Matrimony,” shows up the absurdity and 
immorality of his fundamental principles, Professor Lombroso 
says the line of progress is curved, many discoveries are forgotten 
or put aside, and he remarks that highly civilized peoples retain 
savage customs, and he instances England with her peers, her 
Bible, and her Sunday. M. Boborykine holds that cultivated 
Russians have all through the century been in sympathy with 
English philosophy, science, literature, politics, and that this is 
more ae than the tendencies of governments and official 
sets. Mr. A. W. Hutton wants the Government to build an 
opera-house, and the County Council to let it out at a nominal 
rent to operatic managers. In a lecture delivered before the 
Queen Italy, M. Fogazzaro, as a Catholic and poet, upholds 
theory of evolution. Canon Cheyne illustrates his point 
that Old Testament criticism should be archzological and not 
chiefly literary, by discussing the Babylonian influence on the 
story of the creation. Mr. Charles Roberts objects to infants’ 
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nurseries and infants’ schools, and has a kind word for the 
clerk who prefers an idle stroll through the streets to “ recrea- 
tion.” Mr. Herbert Spencer traces the evolution of the twin 
professions of singing and dancing, both originally in the service 
of loyalty and worship. Mr. E. F. Benson objects to “ Un- 
desirable Information” ; after having finished the biography of 
Charles Lamb in the “ English Men of Letters ” series, he says, 
“T rose from the chair with a desire to read more that Alfred 
Ainger had written, and a new-born disinclination to read the 
writings of Charles Lamb.” Mr. J. G. Fitch, in his presidential 
address at the Annual Congress of the Teachers’ Guild, indicates. 
the place of government interference in secondary education. 


In the course of the jaunty “Episodes of the Month” which 
opens the Vational Review, attention is called to the importance 
of Captain Lugard’s article, “ England and France in the Nile 
Valley ””—and as an exposition it is beyond praise. Captain 
Lugard gives a clear little history of the central point of interest, 
the leasing of a district by King Leopold from the British 
Government, and his withdrawal from the greater part of it in 
accordance with the Franco-Belgian treaty. Experts agree that 
the “civilized Power which holds the Nile Valley is arbiter of 
the fate of Egypt,” and England leaves the Dervishes to be dealt 
with by Italy, Belgium, and France-—who ought not to be there 
at all. England has every claim to the Nile Valley, because she 
fought to protect the Soudan against the Mahdi, because her 
treaties with Germany, Italy, and the Congo State passed un- 
challenged, and because she is protector of Egypt. Captain 
Lugard accompanies his paper with a map, which will be a 

tfect God-send to those who want to understand the question. 

ord Houghton proposes Ireland as a new land for the tourist. 
Mr. Spielmann, in his glance at the illustrated comic papers of 
half a century, runs through the rivals of Pusch. In connection 
with Colman’s “ Polly Honeycombe,” a one-act farce directed 
against novels and performed in 1760, Mr. Austin Dobson 
reviews some of the novels of that period, particularly Mrs. Eliza 
Haywood’s “ Betsy Thoughtless.” An ex-Private Secretary tells. 
of the social qualities needed by an Australian Governor. 


Mr. Marriott Watson contributes to the Mew Review a bloody 
story of highwaymen, a further episode in the life of Dick Ryder. 
“Diplomaticus” shows that the late Comte de Paris had no. 
claim to the throne, because the renunciation of Philip V. of 
Spain was ultra vires; and if you come to talk of renunciation, 
Philippe Egalité renounced for ever all rights to the French. 
throne for himself and his heirs. Mr. H. O. Arnold-Forster 
proves with some figures that the Colonies should share the 
expense of the navy. Mr. Vernon Blackburn admires the 
intellectual genius of Eleonora Duse, and Mr. J. H. M’Carthy 
curses Barras for his dullness. 

Stevenson’s work roused in his admirers a keen desire to see 
the author face to face, to hear him speak, to touch his hand, 
and this movement towards the person of the man is justified by 
all the accounts of those who knew him. And so the “ Personah 
Memories of Robert Louis Stevenson,” which Mr. Gosse con- 
tributes to the Cenéury, will be warmly welcomed, a series of 
flashes which light up the extraordinary figure with much bril- 
liance. Mr. Gosse is earnest that his friend’s gaiety, “his car- 
dinal quality in those early days,” should not be forgotten. This 
essay overshadows the rest of the magazine in interest ; but Mr. 
Howells gives us the second part of his “ Tribulations of a 
Cheerful Giver,” and there is a translation from a very rare 
Japanese life of General Grant, with most delicious illustrations 
—the assassination of Lincoln is a marvel of composition. 


The July number of the North American Review will contain, 
among other articles, an amusing paper by Mark Twain, who 
makes out a very good case against “ Fenimore Cooper’s Liter- 
ary Offences.” Dr. Max Nordau replies to those who in the last 
issue of the review criticized some of his most notorious odzfer 
dicta, and Dr. Edmund Gosse laments the “ Decay of Literary 
Taste.” The Hon. Frederick Penfield writes on “ Contemporary 
Egypt,” and Mr. Egerton R. Williams gives his experiences of 
“ Thirty Years in the Grain Trade.” Mr. Vandam continues his 
“Personal History of the Second Empire,” dealing with the 
conspiracy of the Cardonaria, and among other papers may be 
mentioned Dr. Louis Robinson’s “Wild Traits in Tame 
Animals.” 

Mrs. Marie Hutcheson’s new novel, entitled “ Bardossi’s- 
Daughter,” will be issued immediately by Messrs. Hutchinson & 
Co. The scene of the novel is laid in Florence. 


A little book which is likely to be of considerable service to: 
Unionist speakers during the coming elections will be published 
by Messrs. Smith, Elder & Co. next week, under the title of 
“Tillers of the Sand.” It consists of a number of verses upon 
the decline and fall of Lord Rosebery’s Administration, by Mr. 
Owen Seaman, whose initials have been appended to many 
verse contributions in the weekly journals. 


We have also received the New World, Humanitarian, 
Blackwood’s, Macmillan’s, Temple Bar, Longman’s, Cornhill, 
Belgravia, Monthly Packet, Minster, Monde Moderne, Musical 
Times, Geographical Journal, Antiquary, St. Nicholas, Atalanta, 
Ladies’ Treasury, Sword and Trowel, English Mechanic, Reli- 
gious Review of Reviews, American Journal of Mathematics, 
Atlantic Monthly, International Journal of Ethics, the Paris 
Salons, a portfolio of photographs, to be completed in four parts 
(Fisher Unwin). _ 
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MAPLE & CO 


RARE CURIOUS 
INTERESTING FURNITURE 


MAPLE and Co invite connoisseurs and others 
to_visit their SHOW ROOMS for Rare, 
Curious, and Unique examples of old CHIP- 


HARROD'S STORES, LTD. 


Three minutes’ from Albert Gate, Hyde Park. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST STORES IN 
LONDON FOR EVERYTHING. 


NO ENTRANCE FEES. NO SUBSCRIPTIONS. NO TICKETS. 


General Catalogue, Weekly Price List and Fashion Books 
post free on application. 


Goods delivered free in London and Suburbs by our own carts. 
COMPARISON WITH OTHER ESTABLISHMENTS INVITED. 


HENLEY. 


Parties catered for on Houseboats and orders taken for Delivery of Fresh 
Provisions Daily. 

Our own waggons and barges will be stationed near the Course, from 
which small boats will be sent off for the delivery of Supplies. 


LUNCHEON AND PICNIC HAMPERS. 


Hampers made up to Customer's own requirements for any number of 
persons, and Linen, Glass, &c., supplied at Inclusive Prices, Waiters 
provided if desired, 


FIELD AND MARINE GLASSES. 


87 to 105 BROMPTON ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 


NO END OF WORRY SAYED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all GPECIALITIES 
LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send p d for Tl d Catalogue to the Manufacturers, 
HENRY STONE & SON, BANBURY. 
Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety y purposes. 


PENDALE, Sheraton, Hepplewhite, Adam, Louis 

XIV. XV. XVI. Italian, Renaissance, 

Chinese, Japanese, and Indian FURNITURE. 
Everything Marked in plain figures 


Empire, 


At purely commercial prices 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON 


“SANITAS” 


The Best really NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 


“SANITAS” 
Fluid, Oil, Powder, Soaps, and Appliances. 


“ SANITAS is a valuable Disinfectant, having certain advantages over all 
others.” —Medical Press. 
“ SANITAS now enjoys general favour as a penne —Lancet. 


“ SANITAS has met with wide gniti 
‘Medical Journal 
ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLET SENT FREE. 


The SANITAS CO., Limited, 
BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON €, 


ESTABLISHED 1780, 


ERARD 
ROY ADL wimovr ava. 
ALL THE ROYAL PALACES, PIANOS. 


NEW MODEL, 1895. 
COTTAGE OBLIQUE, Height «ft., Width ¢ft. Sin. 
72 Guineas, Net Cash, £54, 
In Polished Rosewood, New Parquet Rosewood, or Blackwood, 


ERARD, {8 Gt. Marlborough St., London, W- 
VINOLIA SOAP 


DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 
4d., 6d., 8d., 10d., and 2s. 6d. per Tablet. 


“LANCET” ANALYsis AND Mepicat Orinions Post Free. 


«¢ G B 33. FOR KIDNEY COMPLAINTS 
s43, FOR RHEUMATISM AND GOUT. 


DIABETES 
48s, PER DOZEN. WHISKY, 


CARRIAGE PAID. 
OF THE PROPRIETORS: 


GEORGE BACK & CO. 


_ DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, BISHOPSGATE, 
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NEW AFRICAN COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Dr. BALANCE SHEET, 3ist December, 1894. Cr. 
To Carira.— By Cash and Loans— 
Authorized. Cash at bankers’, and in ha» \-- 
400,000 SharesofZreach . 400,000 0 o Mon. 54,702 2 
190,000 Shares, including 40,000 Shares 
issued as fully paid, in part payment of 72,939 2 7 
urchase money for assets taken over . © «© + «© O 
m London and South African 196,39 
Agency (Limited). + 190,000 »» Investments— 
uct calls in arrear since paid — 250 © © Sundry Investments at cr everage Cost. 51,991 II 10 
189,750 © oO Sundry Shares and Righ » over from 
Bills Payable . 5,000 © mdon and Sou! \iican Agency 
itors . 23,751 0 © (Limited) at approxi: t + 26,112 10 © 
» Profit and Loss Account— Claim Property at cost . « » Sees 
. 43,393 12 4 86,854 1 10 
” mt Liabilities on Securities held, » Debtors . — » 16,713 © 10 
about £4,000. »» Johannesburg Dwelling House ytodate . 1,920 © © 
»» Office furniture 400 
£261,815 5 3 £261,815 5 3 
G. pe GEkK\!! 
ALBERT acts, } Directors. 
'O F. DALGLISH, Secretary. 
We have examined the above Balance Sheet with the A and Vouchers in London, and the Accounts rec ive! ¢ »m Johannesburg, and find it correct. The 
Investments, which are taken at cost or approximate cost, have a value very largely in excess of the amount stated (see L) RX port). 
COOPER BROTHE © Accountants, 
London, 27th June, 1895. Auditors. 
British Orphan Asylum, THE CLERGY (8° AN CORPORATION. 
Under the Patronage « |i} K MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


SLOUGH. 


For the Maintenance and Education of Destitute 
Orphans from all parts of the British Empire, of all de- 
nominations, whose parents were once in prosperous circum- 
Stances. Orphans are admitted between the ages of 7 and 
12, and are retained until 15. 


The Committee earnestly appeal for increased support of 
an Institution which has been carrying on its work of use- 
fulness nearly 70 years, and which is dependent on 
Voluntary aid. 


Subscriptions and Donations most thankfully received. 
Annual Subscriptions :—For One Vote, 10s. 6d.; for Two 
Votes, £1 1s.; Life Subscription for One Vote, P<Ty 
for Two Votes, £10 ros. 


Bankers—Messrs, DEACON, AND MANCHESTER 
AND SatrorD Bank, Limited, 20 Birchin Lane, E.C. 


Offices—62 BisHopsGaTE STREET WITHIN, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


CHARLES T. HOSKINS, 
Secretary. 


Five Thousand Orphan and Outcast 
Children to Feed Every Day. 


The Committee of “Dr. BARNARDO’S HOMES” 
earnestly APPEAL for AID in support of the great family 
of orphan and waif children now sheltered in the institu- 
tions, to which about eight souls are added every 24 hours. 

Gratefully will even the smallest donations be received by 
the Treasurer, Mr. William Fowler; by the Chairman of 
Committee, Mr. S. G. Sheppard ; by the Vice-Chairman, 
Mr. Howard Williams ; by the Founder and Director, Dr. 
T. J. Barnardo; or by the Bankers, L. and S. W. Bank 

(Bow Branch), and Prescott, Dimsdale & Co. 


E. E, GILL, M.A., Clerical Secretary. 
JOHN ODLING. General Secretary. 


Offices of the Institutions— 
_ 18-26 STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E. 
24 


President: THE LORI) 4kCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 
Vice=President: KARL CRANBROOK, 
Treasurer: THE REV. CA \‘°N ELWYN, Master of the Charterhouse. 
BOYS’ SCHOOL-—St. Hill, Canterbury. 
GIRLS’ SCHOOL- S:. John’s Wood, Marylebone. 


‘ This Society is fulfilling + v-:v great and rapidly increasing work of 
the utmost importance to the ( vurci:. .. . No better help to our distressed 
clergy could possibly be devised i ux ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


These Schools, founded iv 1749, are for the absolutely free Main- 
tenance, Clothing, and Educiio he Orphan (fatherless) Children 
of the Clergy of the Establisi: «¢ C.rch of England and Waies. The 
children are Elected by vote,» \ay and November, Candidates for 
admission must be between th: ac«~ of Eight and Twelve (Boys under 
certain conditions up to Thirie:») 0. the day of election, Forms of 
application for admission aii ai. p.rticulars to be obtained from the 
Secretary. 


By means of an Apprenticing Fund, children on leaving are 
assisted to further education, or to muke a start in life. 


2,976 children have been ainitted to the benefits of these Schools 
which now contain 220. At ica-t £7,000 a year must be raised from 
voluntary sources alone. Su) -cripiions, Donations, and Offertories are 
earnestly asked, to meet greit!: i icreesed needs. 


As a proof of the present distress, it may be stated that 
though the numbers in the Schoos have been raised in the last five 
years from 195 to 222, the number of candidates seeking admis- 
Sion has nearly trebled in tic same period, of whom the large 
majority are Orphans of Benetice:i Cl. rgymen. 


A Life Donor of £10 10s., or an Annual Subscriber of £1 1s. is 
entitled to one Vote at each tialf-yearly Election. 


The help of the Clergy is cainestly asked to assist in making the 

work of these Schools more «ie y known. 
Bankers—Messrs. DRUMMONDS, Charing Cross, 8.W. 
Rev. H. “ ESLEY DENNIS, M.A., Secretary. 


Offices—62 Lincoln’s Inn I ield«, W.C. 


HOMES FOR LITTLE BOYS. 


Farningham and swanley, Kent. 
Patrons—THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES. 
Treasurer—W. WILLANS, Esq. 


HELP is solicited from all who sympathize with homeless, destitute, 
and orphan boys. 
500 such LITTLE ONES enjoy home life on the —_ system. They 


receive a good education, alsu a careful, moral, and grous training 
Useful trades are taught, and the boys are sent out well equipped for | 


ARTHUR CHARLES) 


WILLIAM ROBSON 
Offices : 25 Holborn Viaduct, E.C. 
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Harris, Lessee a anager. Eve: 


in England of the *DUCAL AL COURT ( 
THA. (See Daily Papers.) 


LANE THEATRE: 


AMUSEMENTS. 


SOYVAL.—Sir Augustus 
(PANY of SAXECCOBURG and 


ITALIAN OPER \. 
AUGUSTUS HARRIS. GRA 
see Daily Papers. Office now 


COVENT GARDEN.— 
/PERA SEASON.—For Full Par- 


JAMES'S.—Mr. 


HADDON CHAMBERS. for a limited 
Semadee, Mr. Herbert Waring and Mr 


GEOR 
and Manager.—EVERY 


ALEXANDER, Sole 
(NG at 8.30, THE IDLER, by C. 
ver_of performances. Mr. George 
Mason (in their ports) 
fonckton bes her ori 


Messrs. H. H. Vincent, Mark Paton, Lad = 
Irene Vanbrugh, Miss Elliott Page, Mi. ‘‘velyn Millard 
Carriages, 10.45. Box rotills. S! } .MES’S THEATRE, 
RYSTAL PALACE. 
Admission daily ‘) + Shilling. 
ondav, y 8 
Visit of the Internation») lway Congress, 
S and extraor 7 display of 
30, by Messrs. C ‘Brock & Co. 
Great pictures embl. : of Railway enterprise. 


W ESSEX. —Dorset Illus'r:: 
Foster, 114 New Bond Street, be 
Thos. Hardy's country by various Arti- 
expressly for the exhibi 2, wn 


—Messrs. Dickinson & 
»w on view a series of pictures of 
aprising 70 original works painted 
ing catalogue, 1s. 


GRAVES’ © 


ALLERIES. 


TICELLI, Sir E. B! 
15 Old Bond Street 


NEW MILITAak\ AENTINGS.. 
And Collection of and Ti and Relics. 
Now 
FIGHT 
betw 
GRAVES’ GALLE Pall Mall, S.W. 
ission six. 
LAWRIE & CO. HAVE 0N VIEW 
A Small Collects Pictures 
COROT, DAURIGNY, MILLE! | (PREG WATTS, RA., 


NE ONES, &c. &e. 
10 to 6 daily. 


500 to £2000.—A Shar 

established business yielding a 1 
energetic and educated young man p eferr 
Anderson’s Advertising Agency, 14 Cocksp 


is offered in a first-class 
ofit of 55%. Accounts audited. An 

Address for interview C. D., care of 
street, S. W, 


EDUCAT ONAL. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHO RSHIPS, -—Two of £80, 


SCHOOL. Enu 


“a * July 16. Six or more Sc>o 
ience, and Engineering Side 


open Scholarships and one 
ips, one Science Exhibition (Trin 
Scholarship. Also Woolwich Eatrance (11 


nce Scholarship Examina- 


ips £40 to £30 a year. Classical, | 


ees £65 to 475 a year. Successes 
iution ; 1894-5: Four n Classical 
Cc College, Cambridge), and one Science 


ace). Apply to the HEADMASTER. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.- 
SHIPS. An Examination will be he 


particulars, apply to the Rev. the Heap M« 


“=NTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
on July oth and following days. For 
rer, School House, Sherborne. 


BRADFIELD COLLEGE, 
DATION SCHOLARSHIPS, 
ONE WARDEN’S EXHIBITION, valuc 
HIBITIONS (at least), value 30 Guineas, 
1st, st rst and and. Candida 


tz jects for Examination : Div 
nied ‘or the Modern Side may offer Fren 
the Exhibitions near Separate papers for 

FOUR NOR EXHIBITIONS, vai 


tended for ro Army Classes will also be co 
for these Exhibitions must be between 13 « 
Examination: Latin, French, Mathematic- 
an extra subject. Apply to Rev. the War: 


'ERKS.—FOUR FOUN- 
,» Guineas and 80 Guineas per annum ; 
» Guineas, and FOUR MINOR EX- 
| be competed for at the College on 
vast be between and 15 on August 
, Classics, Mathematics, Boys in- 
a atead of Greek, but are eligible for 
>» over and under 13. 
30 Guineas per annum, for boys in- 
ted for at the same time, Candidates 
5 on August rst, 1895. Subjects of 
verman or Science may be aes as 
N. 


tute, 


ORIENT LINE ROYAi 
EAVE LONDON EVER) 


NAPLES, SUEZ, and COLOMBO. 


_ {F. GREEN & CO. 
Managers: {ANDERSON, ANDERSC 


XUM 


for the above COLONIES, calli», 


SHIPPING. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZE\LAND, TASMANIA. 


MAIL STEAMERS 


ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, 


‘ead Offices : 


H 
&CO.Jj Fenchurch Avenue, London. 


For to the latter firm, « 5 Fenchurch A , E.C., 


ORIENT COMPANY'S YACHTING G CRUISES BY THE 
“ GARONNE,” 3876 tons register, lea 
wy the NORWAY FIORDS, 13th July, for 15 days; 1s 


. pak, COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, the BALTIC CAMAL, &cy27th August, 
lor 


String Band, Electric Light, Electric Bells, Hot and Cold Baths, High-class Cuisine, 


F. GREEN Head Offices : Fenchurch 
Managers: { TNDERSON, ANDERSON & CO. } “Avenue London, E.C. 


Fier to he inter Geom, 5 enchurch Avenue, London, E.C., or to the West 


INSURANCE. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES TO PRIVATE INSURERS. 


‘T#® IMPERIAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. FIRE, 
OLD BROAD ST., E.C. ; and 22 PALL MALL, 
Subscribed Capital, £1,200,000. Paid-up, 300,000. Total Funds over £1,500,000. 
E. COZENS SMITH, General Manager. 


LIVERPOOL & LONDON & GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS - - - 8,690,934. 
Fire—Life—Endowments—Annuities, 
EXPENSES MODERATE. 

LIFE BONUSES LARGE either in Cash or Additions 
to Sum Assured, 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS— 


Heap Orrices: 1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL; 7 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
“THE TIMES” Dec. 29, 1894, says in a leading article on 
“Our Daughters” 

ween ext up Sow be Sian 


“security when paterfamilias set Ak ; now he must 
** himself lucky when he can get Three. 


The MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY of New York 
Guarantees Five per cent. 


UNDER ITS 


Debenture Policy, 


WHICH ALSO PROVIDES FOR 
Death Duties, Children’s Education, Marriage Settle- 
ments or Business Capital under one Contract, 
ACCUMULATED FUNDS £42,000,000. 


Apply for particulars to any of the Branch Offices, or to 


D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager for the United Kingdom, 
17 & 18 Cornhill, London, E.C. 


THE COLONIAL MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY LIMITED, 
33 POULTRY, LONDON, E.C. 


FUNDS EXCEED £1,750,000. 


POLICIES ISSUED UNDER THE ORDINARY, MODIFIED TONTINE, AND 
MORTUARY DIVIDEND SYSTEMS. 


EDWARD W, BROWNE, F.S.S., Manager. 


LIFE INSURANCE AS AN INVESTMENT. 


APPLY FOR PROSPECTUS OF THE 


National Provident Institution. 


Established 1835. 


This Institution has always divided the large Profits from En- 
dowment Assurances exclusively amongst the Policyholders in this class, 
A. SMITHER, 
AcTUARY AND SECRETARY. 


48 Gracechurch Street, London, 


‘SUN INSURANCE OFFICE, 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C, (FounpEp 1710. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
Sum Insured in 1893, £393,622,400. 
PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848. 
INVESTED FUNDS . 


£20,000,000. 
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THE ROYAL ASSOCIATION IN AID OF 


THE DEAF AND DUMB 


(St. Saviour’s Church, Lecture and Reading-Room), 
419 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President—THE LORD BISHOP OF LONDON. 
Treasurer—S. BRIGHT I.UCAS, Esq. (pro tem.). 


THE REY. CANON MANSFIELD OWEN, M.A, 
Hon. Secretaries {s BRIGHT LUCAS, Eso. 


Secretary—Mr. THOMAS COLE. 
Bank—THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER, Stratford Place, W. 


Se OBJECTS OF THIS ASSOCIATION are to promote the spiritual 
and temporal welfare of the Deaf and Dumb—about 2000 of whom 
reside in London—by the following means : 


1.—To provide extended Religious and Secular Instructions among the 
Deaf 4 Dumb throughout the Metropolis after they have quitted 
school. 

The DEAF and DUMB are beyond the reach of all ordinary 
ministerial agency for public religious instruction. The only 
means adapted to their condition is a special provision in the sign 
and manual language. This Association provides at present 
fifteen services per week in nine parts of London, besides several 
other occasional ones. 


2.—To visit the Deaf and Dumb at their own homes. 
3.—To assist Deaf and Dumb persons in obtaining employment. 


4-—To relieve, either by gifts or loans of money, deserving necessitous 
Deaf and Dumb persons. 


5.—To encourage the early training of Deaf and Dumb children pre- 
paratory to their admission into Educational Institutions. 


The Committe ask whether the reader will not, ix grateful acknowledg- 
ment for the great blessing of hearing, give an ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION to 
this Society. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and DONATIONS will be pentay received by 
the London and Westminster Bank, Stratford Place, ; or by the 
Secretary, Mr. THOMAS COLE, at 419 Oxford Street, London, W. 


ROYAL BLIND PENSION SOCIETY 


(With which is United the'Blind Female Aunuity Society). 


Patron—HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
Vice-Patron—H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
President— THE DUKE OF GRAFTON, K.G. 


Messrs. GEORGE POCOCK AND 


Honorary Secretaries | PERCY R. POCOCK. 


1 dege Society grants Pensions to the Blind Poor at their own homes in 

sums ranging from 10s, to 25s. per month. There are at present 
upwards of 700 Pensioners residing in various parts of the Kingdom, 
among whom about £'5,000 is annually distributed in pensions, paid’ 
monthly, through the agency of 500 Honorary Almoners. Elections take 
place in May and November in each year. In addition to those elected by 
the votes of Subscribers, two are added at every election by rotation. 
Others are nominated from time to time to receive the ‘‘ Thomas Pocock” 
and ‘‘ James Templeton Wood " Memorial Pensions. An approved Candi- 
date of 75 years of age or upwards can receive an immediate Pension upon 
payment of a donation of TuHirTy GUINEAS. To be eligible, applicants 
must be totally blind, above 21 years of age, of good moral character, and 
in receipt of an income not exceeding £20, if single, and £30 if married. 
No distinction is made in regard to sex or creed, nor is the receipt of parish 
relief a disqualification. Applications must be made on the printed form 
provided by the Society. Subscribers of 10s, 6d. annually, or Donors of 
Five Guineas, are entitled to One Vote at every election, and the multiples 
thereof in proportion, The payment of a Legacy to the Society confers 
upon each Executor the privilege of one Life Vote for every £25 bequeathed. 
The yearly Report, containing the rules, accounts, and all information, will 
be forwarded on application. Contributions will be gratefully received by 
the Treasurer, or by the Bank of England, or Messrs. Barclay, Bevan & Co, 


JOHN C. BUMSTED, Es@., Treasurer. 
W. ELLIOTT TERRY, Secretary. 


235 Southwark Bridge Road, London. 


St. Thomas’s Hospital. 


President: 
H.R.H. the DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 


Treasurer : 
G. WAINWRIGHT, Esq., J.P. 


SPECIAL APPEAL FUND. 


To be devoted to the opening for the reception of poor 
patients the Wards at present closed. 


Contributions (large and small) are earnestly solicited. 
Donors of 50 guineas are qualified for election as Governors, 


Cheques should be made payable to the Treasurer, 
crossed “Union Bank of London, Charing-cross,” and 
addressed the Counting House, St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, E.C. vi 


URGENT DISTRESS; WRECKS AND LOSS OF LIFE. 
“There is sorrow on the Sea.” 


THE SHIPWRECKED MARINERS’ SOCIETY, 


with nearly 1000 Agencies, annually relieves 
10,000 persons, 


The rescued sailor, fisherman, &c., is instantly cared for 
on the spot and sent home ; the widow, orphan, &c., of the 


drowned immediately sought out and succoured; the 
distressed seafarer of every grade at once charitably 
assisted, 


CONTRIBUTIONS APPEALED FOR. 


Patron—Tue Queen; Chairman of Committee, Vice- 
Admiral E. S. Adeane, C.M.G.; Secretary, W. R. Buck, 
Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, E. 


Telegrams—“ Shipwrecked, London.” 
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THE 


19 King William Street, West Strand, W.C. 


Founded in 1816, by the late G. J. GUTHRIE, Esq., F.R.S., for the Relief of 
Indigent Persons afflicted with Diseases of the Eye, 


ENTIRELY SUPPORTED BY VOLUNTARY CONTRIBUTIONS. 


Patrons. 


HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


President—H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CAMBRIDGE, K.G. 
Chairman—SIR CHARLES TURNER, K.C.LE, . 


G. B, HUDSON, Esq., M.P. 
veasurers| LINDSAY ANTROBUS, Esq. 


Tus HosPITAL receives the Indigent Poor on their own application, with- 
out Letters of Recommendation, and was the first to adopt this system of 
true epee Nearly 10,000 poor persons are relieved annually, It has 
afforded aid to upwards of 400,000 sufferers since its establishment, 


There are 30 Beds available for In-Patients constantly occupied. 


The undoubted fact that London is trending westward makes it every day 
more urgent that a large, perfectly constructed, and easily accessible Eye 
Hospital should be built to meet the imperative and constantly i 
needs of the poor who come from all parts of the Metropolis and the Uni 
Kingdom. 

The accommodation in the present building for both Out- and In-Patients. 
is wholly inadequate to the ey Ae pe demand for relief. This wil 
necessitate the rebuilding of the Hospital on a New Site, to provide which, 
and erect thereon an edifice replete with all the modern improvements 
rendered — the rapid advance in Ophthalmic Science and Surgery, 
a sum of at least £50,000 will be required. 

The Committee urgently appeal for New Annual Subscriptions for main- 
tenance purposes, and they earnestly plead with the Benevolent to enable 
them to build the much-needed New Hospital. 


Subscriptions and Donations should be sent to the Bankers, Messrs, 
Coutts & Co,, Strand ; Messrs. d, Charing Cross ; or to 


T. BEATTIE-CAMPBELL, Secretary. 


LEGACIES ARE ALSO ESPECIALLY SOLICITED, 


ROYAL WESTMINSTER OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL, 
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THE NATIONAL REFUGES 


Homeless and Destitute Children 


AND TRAINING SHIPS “‘ARETHUSA” AND “ CHICHESTER." 


Founded in 1843 by the late WILLIAM WILLIAMS. 


President.—Tue Ricur Hon. rut EARL or JERSEY, G.C.M.G. 
Chairman and Treasurer.—W. E. HUBBARD, Ese. 
Deputy-Chairman.—C. T. WARE, Ese. 

Secretary.—H. BRISTOW WALLEN, Ese. 

Finance and Deputation Secretary.—HENRY G. COPELAND, Esq. 
Bankers.—Txe LONDON ann WESTMINSTER BANK, 214 High Holborn. 
London Office—164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C, 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE SOCIETY CONSIST OF 

1. The Training Ship “ Arethusa,” } Moored at Greenhithe, 

2. The “‘ Chichester’’ Tender. on the Thames. 

3. The Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury House, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
_ 4. The Boys’ Home, Fortescue House, Twickenham. 

5. The Farm School, Bisley, Surrey. 

6. The Shaftesbury School, Bisley. 

7. The Girls’ Home, Sudbury, near Harrow. 

8, The Girls’ Home, Ealing. 

9. Fordham House Working Boys’ Home, Shaftesbury Avenue. 
10. Training Ships’ Depot, 100 East India Dock Road, E. 


/n these Ships and Homes nearly 1,000 Boys and Girls are fed, clothed 
lodged, technically educated, and religivusly trained to become useful men 


znd women, 
NO VOTES REQUIRED. 


FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED, to purehase Food and 
Clothing for this large Family. Cheques or Post Office 
Orders to be sent to Treasurer, Secretary, or Bankers. 


NORTH LONDON HOSPITAL 


f0R CONSUMPTION AND DISEASES 
OF THE CHEST, 
Mount Vernon, Hampstead, and 41 Fitzroy Sq., W. 


FOUNDED 1860. 


Established for the Reception of Patients from all parts of the Kingdom. 
Treasurer.—ALFRED HOARE, Esq., 37 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Chairman.—QBENJAMIN A. Lyon, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman.—The Rt. Hon. Lerd Roparts, 


‘THERE is no disease the ravages of which extend to a greater degree 
amongst the people of the United Kingdom than Consumption, and the 
whole community must be interested in alleviating the sufferings of 
those who have been so unfortunate as to contract this disease. 


224,590 Patients have been relieved since the foundation of the 
Charity. 


2,826 Out-Patients 


384 In-Patients } treated last year. 


The Charity hs No Endowment whatever, and is entirely 
supported by Voluntary Contributions, 


Funds are urgently needed to enable the Committee?to Furnish the New 
Wing recently opened by H.R.H. PRINCESS CHRISTIAN, and to 
pay off a debt of £8,000 now owing on the building. 


LIFE NOMINATION TO BED IN HOSPITAL, £315. 


Contributions will be thankfully received at the Office, 41 Fitzroy 
Square, W., by the Secretary, LIONEL F. HILL, M.A. 


XUM 


BOOKS 


WITH A DEDICATION TO H.I.H. THE MIKADO, 
Post 8vo, roo Illustrations, ras, 6d., just ready. 


ADVANCE JAPAN: a Nation thoroughly in 
Earnest. By J. Morris, Eleven Years in the Board of Works, Tokio. 
With copious Illustrations by a Japanese Artist, and from Photos lent 
by the Japanese Legation. 

** A useful summary of the recent biney, abounding in good character sketches 
with photographs of the leading men.” mes. 


WITH A SPECIAL CHAPTER ON THE CHINA-JAPAN WAR, 


NAVAL WARFARE: its Ruling Principles 


and Practices Historically Treated. By Vice-Admiral P. H. CoLoms, 
Second Edition. Royal 8vo, with New Maps and Plans, 21s. 


[Now ready. 
“ Qught to find its way into the hands of all preparing for the service.’ Standard, 


ALLEN'S NATURALIST’S LIBRARY, 


Edited by Dr. BOWDLER SHARPE, of the British Museum, 
NEW VOLUME NOW READY. 
With Coloured Plates and Woodcuts, 6s. 


GAME BIRDS. Vol.I. By W. R. Ocitvie 


GRANT. 
Complete Prospectus on application, 


Lonvon: W. H. ALLEN & CO., Lrp., 13 WATERLOO PLACE, S.W. 


New Series, Price One Shilling, 


THE ARGOSY 


FOR JULY, NOW READY. 


Contains an immense variety of Interesting Literature 
and Beautiful Illustrations. 


Lonpon ; R. BENTLEY & SON, 8 New BURLINGTON Street, W. 


SECOND EDITION. 


ELDER CONKLIN, 


AND OTHER STORIES. 


By FRANK HARRIS. 6s. 


‘*These ably conceived and ably written stories seem to rank the late 
editor of the Fortnightly and new editor of the Saturday among the 
‘realists.’ But let us not be misunderstood. Three of the six are simply 
‘ realistic’ as every narrative of incident should be, and therefore of them- 
selves hardly suggest a distinctive label for Mr. Frank Harris's work. They 
betray unmistakably the influence of Mr. Bret Harte; nor are we sure that 
that writer has given us more characteristic or graphic pictures of the 
society of frontier township and mining camp than we find in ‘The 
Sheriff and his Partner,’ ‘Eatin’ Crow,’ and ‘The Best Man in Garotte." 
The three remaining stories—still American and of the Western States—are 
more complex. y are sufficiently rich in incident, but incident is 
subordinated to character, and the mind is strung up to high tension by the 
spectacle of warring impulses and tottering virtue." — 7imes. 


‘The men and women live and move and have their being with that 
sort of aching, overcharged emotionalism which we experience only for 
ourselves or others in moments of the keenest mental tension. Balzac, no 
doubt, could have drawn such a figure as Elder Conklin—so stoutly 
pathetic, so hopelessly repellent in its tearless agony of bewildered frustra- 
tion. To have put beside him such an incarnation of healthy, youthful, 
and lovely feminine animality as his daughter Loo is, indeed, a triumph in 
creative wor ip." —A theneum. 


‘* That Mr. Frank Harris can write an admirable story was proved some 
years ago when he published the tale called ‘A Modern Idyl,’ in the 
fortnightly Review. ‘ Elder Conklin’ is a collection of his tales, all dealing 
with life in the Far West of America, and all distinguished by the vigour 
and power which marked his story in the Fortnightly. That he has taken 
Mr. Bret Harte as his model is obvious, but that only leads us to congratu- 
late him on the good taste he has shown in his choice of an exemplar. 
Nor must it be supposed that he is a slavish copyist. There is the 
atmosphere of the West in all the stories, whilst the incidents are fresh and 
striking. If Mr. Harris goes on as he has begun, he need not fear com- 
parison with any living writer of short tales."—Sfeaker, 


Lonpon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘THE SATURDAY REVIEW sent by post at following 


rates per annum, paid in advance. 


Any part of the United Kingdom............f1 8 2 
All other parts of the 4 
Copies for India, China, Borneo, Burmah, Ceylon, Egypt, Mombasa, 
Zanzibar, Australia, and New Zealand are now posted in a/vance, and 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
Wma. DAWSON & SONS, LiurTepD, Successors to 


STEEL & JONES, 23 Craven Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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SEELEY & CO”S BOOKS 


Messrs. Seeley beg to announce a new book 
by the Author of “Life at the Zoo.” 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY 
And the Wild Life in it. 
By C. J. CORNISH. 


With Sixteen Illustrations, demy 8vo, 12s, 6d. 


Uniform with this volume. 
LIFE AT THE ZOO. With Illustrations by 
Gambier Bolton, Third Edition, Demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


“ Delightful pictures of animal existence.’’—G/ode. 
more companionable book we cannot imagine." —Spectator. 


THE PORTFOLIO. Monthly, 2s. 6d. nett. 


July No. THE ISLE OF WIGHT. ByC. J. Cornisi 
Author of the ‘' New Forest.” 


THE WHITE KING’S DAUGHTER. A Story 


of the Princess Elizabeth. By Mrs. MARSHALL, With Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


“A charming story, none the less interesting because it is based upon 
real events," —Scotsman. 


Just Ready. New and cheaper Editions of Mr. J. Ll. W. Page's books 
on Dartmoor and Exmoor. 
With 


DARTMOOR. By J. Lu. W. Pace. 


Eight Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EXMOOR. By J. Lu. W. Pace. With Eight 


Illustrations. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Lonpon : SEELEY & Co. Ltp., Essex STREET, STRAND. 


New and Cheap Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Ready on the asth instant. 
By AVERY MACALPINE, Author of “ Teresa Itasca,” “‘ Broken 
Wings,” “ Joel Marsh,” &c. 
Man’ 
an S feelings, can be pathetic as well as humorous... . 
story is powerfully worked out.”— 7imes. 
C ‘An extremely interesting and well- 
onscience. “ A decidedly pleasant novel.’ 
Graphic. 


written story.” —Scotsman. 
“The book creates an agreeable mpression from the 


“The studies of character are cleverly consistent the 
out, and Mr. —_—— with his genial analysis of 


Crown 8vo, Cloth. outset by the grace and finish of the literary workmanship. 
AT ALL Its charm consists in the treatment and in the happy 
LIBRARIES. blending of romanticism and realism in the conception and 


delineation of the personages "— Scottish Le 
beautiful, and true are the adjectives one feels prompted to 
apply to Mr. Avery facalpine’s new novel, ‘A Man's Conscience.’ Every person 
in the book stands out clear, lifelike, robust. Worthy of the art which numbers 
among its og three such men as Meredith, Hardy, and Walter Besant.”— 
“T. P.” in the Sunday Sun. 
“* A very graceful story. "— Morning Post. 
“* The story is well constructed and full of life.”"— World. 
well written. "—Daily Chronicle. 
“Will be read with enjoyment.” —Sunday Times. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO., LIMITED, 
St. Dunstan's House, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 


Tender, | 


BOOKS.—HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queen, 

187 Piccadilly ,;W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arrang-d, and Catalogued. 
All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer tooks, &c. New choice Bindings 
for ts. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


O BOOKBUYERS and Librarians of Free Libraries.— 
The July Catalogue of valuable New and Secondhand Works, offered at 
eral reduced, is now ready, and will be sent post free upon aplication to 

won Ho SMIT H& SON, Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W. 


Just Published, price 2s. 6d. 


POEMS. By A.serr W. 


WILLIAM McGEE, Nassau Streer. 
Lonpon : SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


FURNESS ABBEY. 
View : Large Ground-plan and Descriptive Article. 
“Tue Bur_per” of July 6 ani ins above, being No, 14 of the Series. —“ THE 
ABBEYS OF GREAT BRITAIN 
Price 44d. (post free). 
Pub isher of Tue 46 Catherine Street, Londen, W.C. 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 


BOOKSELLERS, BOOK BINDERS, and PUBLISHERS, 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS & PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS = 
INDIA, THE COLONIES, AMERICA, AND ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue ; Specimen Number post ree. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED OR VALUED; AND CATALOGUED AND ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address ; BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code; UNICODE. 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 


THE INVESTORS REVIEW. 
Edited by A J. WILSON. 


Contents of July Number, commencing a new Volume. 


THE SUGARED “WEALTH” DRE: = b.4 THE “SPECTATOR.” 
AGAINST BIMETALLISM. By Joun 
THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY. OF MINNESOTA. 
THE FINANCES OF ITALY. 
THE VICTORIAN GOVERNMENT AND ITS JUDGES. 
A TAX-THIRSTY FREE TRADER. 
RUSSIA AND CHINA. 
THE OWNERSHIP OF REAL ESTATE IN FRANCE. 
THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTILUTION, 
&c., &e. 
PRICE, ONE SHILLING net. Post free, Fourteenpence. Subscription price, 
Fourteen Shillings per Annum. 


“THE INVESTMENT INDEX,” 
A Quarterly Supplement to ‘‘ THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW.” 


Contains a LIST OF SECURITIES with their yields, classified to enable 
investors to.see at a glance what stocks pay and what their position is. To this are 
appended Critical Notes on Balance-sheets, Notes on Government Finance, &c. 

Price, Two Shillings net, Post Free, Two Shillings and Twopence. 
Subscription Price, Eight Shillings and Sixpence per annum. 

The “ Investors’ Review” and ‘Investment Index” together, Twenty-one 

Shillings per annum post free, direct from the Publishers, 


WILSONS & MILNE, 29 PATERNOSTER Row, E.C, 


THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


Contents. JULY. Price 2s, 6d. 


Episodes of the Month. 

Ireland Unvisited. By Lorp HouGuTon. 

England and France in the Nile Valley. By Captain F. D. 
LUGARD. 

‘Polly Honeycombe.” 

A Model Public-House. 

An Australian Governorship. By AN Ex-PRIVATE SECRETARY. 

Some Considerations for Small Holders. By EARL PERcy. 

The Rivals of Punch. By M. H. SPIELMANN. 

Indoor v. Outdoor Relief. By W. CHANCE. 

Former Eton and Harrow Matches. By Colonel the Hon. G 
LYTTELTON. 

Recent Disestablishment Fictions. By the Bisiop or St. ASAPH. 

Finance of the Month, By OssgeRVER. 


By Austin Dosson. 
By ARTHUR SHADWELL. 


Lonpon: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STrReEr, W.C. 


The Hew Review. 


Edited by W. E. HENLEY. 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY, 


CONTENTS.—JULY. 
THE KING’S TREASURE. By H. B. Marriorr Watson. 
ORLEANISM. By Dirtomaricus. 
THE NAVY AND THE COLONIES. By H. O. Arno-p-Forster, 
ELEONORA DUSE. By Vernon 
ustTin Huntiy M‘Cartnuy. 
UNERA. By E. B. Ossorn. 
THE PICARESQUE NOVEL. By James Firzmavrice-Ke.ty. 
THE KIRK’S ALARM. By Revnen Butier. 
NATIONALIZATION BY INCHES. By Exnest E, Witiiams. 
AN IMMORTAL STORY. By Eucene Benson, 
AFTERMATH. By W. J. Locker. 


Loxvon: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, a1 Beprorp Street, W.C. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 957. JULY 1895. 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


GLIMPSES OF SOME VANISHED CELEBRITIES. By F. M. F. 
SKENE. 

THE KNIGHT AND THE LADY. By the Author of ‘Mona Maclean.” 

“THE FOUNDATIONS OF BELIEF.” 

ILLUSION. By ALICE MACKAY. 

A FOREIGNER. Cuaps. XXXVI.-XL. 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS AND ARKMY COMPETITIVE EXAMINA- 
TIONS. By Colonel HENRY KNOLLYs, R.A. 

OUR LAST WAR WITH THE MAHSUDS. By S.S. THORBURN. 

MOUNTAINEERING MEMORIES. By H. PRESTON-THOMAS. 

THE TERRITORIAL WATERS AND SEA FISHERIES. 

MR. WILLIAM WATSON’'S SERIOUS VERSE. _ By 
MAGNUS. 

A BOER PASTORAL. By H. A. BRYDEN. 

THE GLADSTONIAN REVOLT IN SCOTLAND. 

AT LAST! 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, Eposvscn AND LONDON, 


LAURIE 


6 July, 1895. 
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MR EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST 


OF BOOKS FOR PRIZES. 


GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton—Harrow—Win- 


chester—Rugby—Westminster— Mariboroug h—Cheltenham—Haileybury—Clif- 
ton—Charterhouse. With nearly 100 illustrations by the best Artists. 1 vol., 
large imperial 16mo, handsomely bound, 6s. 


THE BATTLES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT. Ex- 


tracts from Carlyle’s ‘* His’ ory of Frederick the Great.” Edited by Cyrit 
Ransome, M.A., Professor of History ia the Yorkshire College, Leeds. With 
a Map specially drawn for thi is wore, Carlyle’s original Battle-Plans, and Illus- 
trations by ADoLPH MenzeL. Cooth, imperial 16.mo, 5s. 


BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 
THE REEF OF GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 
numerous full-page Lilustrations, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 


BAREROCK; or, the Island of Pearls. By Henry Nasu. 


With numerous Illustrations by LanceLot Srprep. Large crown 8vo, hand- 


somely bound, gilt edges, 5s. 
By W. Larrp CLOwEs, 


THE DOUBLE EMPEROR. 
Author of “‘ The Great Peril,” &c, Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SWALLOWED BY AN EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. 


Fawcett, Author of “ Hartmana the Anarchist,” &c. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 


HARTMANN THE ANARCHIST: or, the Doom of the 


Great City. By E. Doucias Fawcertr. With 16 full-page and numerous 
smaller Illustrations by Ff, T. Jane. 1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


MEN OF MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. By A. 
C. Benson, M.A., and H. F. W. Tatuam, M.A., Assistant-Masters at Eton 
College. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 


ANIMAL SKETCHES. By Prof. C. 


F.G.S. With nearly 40 Illustrations. New Edition. 


3s. 6d. 

FRIENDS OF THE OLDEN TIME. By Avice Garpner, 
Lecturer in History at Newrvham College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Second 
Edition, Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 

LAMB’S ADVENTURES OF ULYSSES. With an In- 
troduction by ANDrREw Lanc. Fourth Thousand. Square 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. 
Also the Prize Edition, gilt edges, 2s 
THE CHILDREN’S FAVOURITE SERIES. 

A delight/ul series of fully illustrated Cift Books containing thoroughly wholesome 

and entertaining reading, attractively printed and bound, and cheap, 


Price 2s, each. 
MY BOOK ADVENTURES. 


LLoyp MORGAN, 


1 vol., crown 8vo, cloth, 


MY BOOK OF THE SEA 


MY BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. my BOOK TRA ys STORIES. 
BOOK OF BIBLE STORIES. OF FABLE 
Y BOOK OF HISTORY TALES. | MY STORY BOOK OF “ANIMALS. 


DEEDS O OF GOLD. ' RHYMES. FOR YOU AND ME. 


Lonpon : EDWARD ARNOL D, 37 Br DFORD STREET, STRAND. 
PublisherSto the India Office. 


BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER. 


PUBLIC MEN OF TO-DAY. 


An International Series. 
Edited by S. H. JEYES. 

BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER beg 
0 announce that they have this day 
bublished the Second Volume in the above 
erties, “LI HUNGCHANG,” by Prof, 
ROBT. K. DOUGLAS. With 2 Por- 
raits. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s, 6d. 
The First Volume, ‘The AMEER 
BDUR RAHMAN, by STEPHEN 
HEELER, is to be had at all Book- 
ellers and Libraries. 


“We may once more repeat that the book as a whole is excellent, and 
feel sure that it will be widely read." —Athenwum, 


Lonpon : BLISS, SANDS & FOSTER. 


EBOUND ON KOLGUEV. 


A Chapter in the Exploration of Arctic Europe. 
By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE, F.L.S., F.Z.S., &c. 


ith Illustrations by J. T. NETrLesHip and CHARLES WHYMPER, and 
merous drawings in the text by the Author, and by EDWARD THORN- 
TON, from Sketches and Photographs by the Author, and 3 Maps. 
Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top. One Guinea net. 
essrs. Archibald Constable & Co. beg to announce that this 
important «work is now ready, and may be obtained at 
all Booksellers and Libraries. 


JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS. 


SAPPHO. Memoir, Text, “Text, Selected _Render- 


ings, and a Literal Translation. By HENRY THORNTON WHARTON. 
With 3 Illustrations in Photogravure and a Cover Design, Feap. 8vo, 


Ss. 6d. net. 
THE WHITE WAMPUM: Poems. By 


PAULINE JOHNSON. With Title-page and Cover Design by E. H. 
New. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


MALAY SKETCHES. By F. A. Swerren- 


HAM. With Title-Page and Cover Design by Patten Wilson. Crown 


8vo, 5s. net, 
THE VIOL OF LOVE, and other Poems. By 


CHARLES NEWTON-Rosinson. With Ornaments and Cover Design 
by Laurence Housman. Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


SISTER SONGS. By Francis Tuompson. 
With Frontispiece, Title-Page, ond Cover Design by Laurence Hous- 
man. Small buckram, 5s, net. 

“We do not hesitate to welcome ‘Sister Songs’ as a work of fine in- 
ae. which will maintain, and probably enhance, the esteem in which 
r. Thompson is held by all who possess an ear attuned to the higher 
harmonies of English verse."—Daily Chronicle. 
‘* It will help to give him his place, because being distinctly in the line 
of his best poetic achievement it shows for good and all the bent of his 
genius."—Daily News. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON: an Elegy, 


and other Poems, mainly personal. By RICHARD LE GALLIENNE. 
With Etched Frontispiece, containing Vignette Portrait of Stevenson, 
by D. Y. Cameron. Crown 8vo, uniform with the author's other 
works, 4s. 6d. net. Also 75 large paper copies, demy 8vo, ras. 6d. net. 
“‘ Few, indeed, could be more fit to sing the dirge of that ‘ Virgil of 
prose ' than the port whose curiosa fe/icitas is so close akin to Stevenson's 
own charm.”-—Daily Chronicle. 
‘« The graceful and sonorous elegy to Robert louis Stevenson with which 
this volume opens, appears to us to strike a deeper and a truer ote than 
we have hitherto been able to discern in Mr. Le Gallienne'’s verse,"— 7 


POEMS, DRAMATIC AND LYRICAL. By 


Lord De TABLEy. Illustrations and Cover Design by Charles 
Ricketts, Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


POEMS, DRAMATIC AND _ LYRICAL. 


Second Series. Uniform with former Volume. Crown 8yo, ss. net. 

*** The Death of Phaethon’ is another poem in which Lord De Tabley 
succeeds in mingling a true poetic energy with that subtle dignity of utter- 
ance which can never really be divorced from true poetry, whether the 
poet's subject be lofty or homely. The following lines are very fine. 
—A thenaum., 

** So high is the excellence of the poems contained in the second series 
of ‘Poems, Dramatic and Lyrical,’ that the reviewer finds it no easy task 
to select the brightest jewels."—New Vork Times. 


THE GOLDEN AGE. By Kennet Graname. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 

‘* A bit of literature as sweet and distinguished as aught of the sort ever 
written, It is a book that may be read many times, with increasing 
pleasure at each perusal." —/lack and White. 

‘‘ Nothing cleverer, nothing more original, nothing more delightful, has 
for many months come in the way of a reviewer."—G/asgow Herald, 


THE SET. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A BOY: 


ae selected by his friend G. S. Street. With Title-Page by 
. W. Furse. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 3s. 
” t his lit‘le book is pure delight . . . the conception is excellent and the 
style perfect. One simmers with laughter from first to a 
‘* A quite priceless treasure. Tubby is indeed a new im 4 


Academy. 
VOLUME I 


THE JONESES AND THE ASTERISKS. By 


GERALD CAMPBELL, With Title-Page and 6 Illustrations by F. 
Townsend. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. [Just pebtiohed. 

* To condense a novel into a little over a dozen monologues is a difficult 
task. Itis a tribute to the writer's skill that he has surmounted the 
obstacles in his path, Geveloping the plot, and maintaining the characteri- 
zation in this liar form." —//ack and White. 


‘* If it had been written by Thackeray, as a continuation of ‘The Book 
of Snobs,’ it could not be brighter, more pe. or more clever than it is. 
The touch is as light in it as the satire is keen." — Yorkshire Herald. 


VOLUME Ill. 


SELECT CONVERSATIONS WITH AN 


UNCLE. By H. G. WeLts. With Title-Page by F. H. Townsend. 
Feap. 6vo, 3s. 6d. net. | Just published. 
“Is marked by invention and humour, as well as by wisdom. Most 
pleasant to read, because it is written in masterly style. Argues with 
brilliance and subtlety.” "—Black and Vb hite. 
‘The uncle was certainly a charming companion, and one can 
sympath'ze with his nephew's sorrow for his loss.” "—Realm.” 


NEW AND [RECENT FICTION. 
rown 8vo, 3 . net cach 


THE GIRL FROM THE FARM. A Novel. 


By Gertrupe Dix. [Just ready. 


AT THE RELTON ARMS. A Novel. By 


EVELYN SHARP. 

‘Miss Evelyn Sharp is to be congratulated on having, through the 
mouth of one of her characters, said one of the wisest words yet spoken on 
what is rather absurdly called ‘ The Marriage Question’ (page 182). It is 
an interesting and well-written story, with some smart characterization and 
quite a sufficiency of humour." —Daily Chronicle, 


Tae Bopiey HEAD, Vico STREET, Lonvon, W. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


BENTLEY’S FAVOURITE NOVELS. 


Each Work can be had separately, price 68., of all 
Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 


Basil Lyndhurst. 

Lover or Friend? 

For Lilias. 

Nellie’s Memories. 
Barbara Heathcote’s Trial. 
Heriot’s Choice. 

Not Like Other Girls. 
Only the Governess. 
Queenie’s Whim. 

Robert Ord’s Atonement. 
Uncle Max. | 
Wooed and Married. 
Mary St. John. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


A Romance of Two Worlds. 
Vendetta. Thelma. 
Ardath. Wormwood. 
The Soul of Lilith. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 


A Bachelor's Blunder. 
Major and Minor. 
Miss Shafto. 


By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 


The “First Violin.” 
Borderland. 

Kith and Kin. 
From Moor Isles. 


By Mrs. ALEXANDER. 


The Wooing O't. 
Her Dearest Foe. 
Which Shall It Be? 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


A Beginner. 

Mrs. Bligh. 

Cometh Up as a Flower. 
Good-Bye, Sweetheart! 
Joan. 

Nancy. 

Not Wisely, but Too Well. 
Red as a Rose is She. 
Second Thoughts. 
“Doctor Cupid.” 

Belinda. 

Alas! 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Misunderstood. 
Thrown Together. 
Seaforth. 

By HELEN MATHERS. 


Coming through the Rye. 


Wee Wifie. 


The Rogue. 


Probation. 
Aldyth. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen. 


EIGHTH EDITION 
COMPLETING 50,000. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE 
BRIER BUSH. 


By IAN MACLAREN, 


Bound in art linen, gilt top, 6s, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO, 


READER’S GUIDE TO CONTEMPORARY LITERA. 


TURE. By Wm. Swan SonNENSCHEIN. Pp. xc.-775, 4to, cloth, 
The Authors and Subjects Index occupies pp. i.-Ixviii. (each of four columad 4 
“A work of monumental labour. . An invaluable work of reference.” 


T 
“A most valuable guide.”—Dauyv News. 
“A rem monument of industry and of skilful 
LAsGow HERALp. 


FEUDAL ENGLAND: Historical Studies on the XI. and 


XII. Centuries, By J. H. Rounp, M.A. Pp. xvi.-587, large 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
“ May be commended as learned and valuable, Ties. — 


TWO ALPINE BOOKS. 
(t) RAMBLES IN ALPINE VALLEYS (Dora Valley, 


Mont de la Saxe, Val Ferrex, Glacier de Miage). By J. W. Tutt, F. 
With Map and 4 Plates, 3s. 6d. > 


(2) TOURISTS GUIDE TO THE FLORA OF THE ALPS, 
Edited by Prof. A, W. Bennett, and issued under the auspices of the German 
and Austrian Alpine Club. On very thin but opaque paper. Bound as pocket. 

k in limp morocco extra, 5s. 


ANNALS OF THE BRITISH PEASANTRY. By Russet 


M. Garnier, B.A. 466 pp. large 8vo, ros. 6d. 
“Crammed full of learning and research.” —Fig.v. 


UNIFORM with the SCHOPENHAUER VOLUMES. 2s. 6d. 


THE SEXES COMPARED, and other Essays. B 
Epvarp von HARTMANN. Translated by A. KENNER, M.A. 
Contents :—The Sexes Compared—The Vital Question of the Family—T; 
Comforts of Pessimism—Our Relation to Animals—The Need of —7) 
Modern Lust for Fame—My Relation to Schopenhauer. 


THE CLIMATES OF THE GEOLOGICAL PAST, AN 
THEIR RELATION TO THE EVOLUTION OF THE SUN. By Evo 


ECONOMICS AND SOCIALISM. By F. U. Laycock, 
LL.B. 6d. 
“ The a Tucid and most exhaustive study of the cause and cure of Trade De 
bressions, and of National Poverty, A tmasterly exposition of this important 
subject.” —LipeRAL, 


TWO NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
(1) MR. TRUEMAN’S SECRET: a Tale of West Somer. 


set. By H. P. Parmer, M.A. 6s. 
“A new Somerset author, with a book depicting some of the choicest bits of West 
Somerset scenery, will receive a warm welcome.” —SOMERSET EXPRESs. 


(2) FATE’S GRIM SPORT. By LynewortH Warpe and 
Percy 3s. 6d. 
“ The opening chapter is spirited, and Chapter 11.'s version of an‘ arranged’ 
interview with a Society Beauty for a Society newspaper ts distinctly funny,” 
Guiascow HEratp. 


Lonpon : SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.'S NEW BOOKS} 


THE NOVEL SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Square 16mo, 2s. 1 


The Story of Bessie Costrellj 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 
This Volume is the first of a series of works, each in One Volume, by the best Write: 
of the day, English and American, which will form the NEW NOVEL SERIES, 


The Volumes will be suitable for the pocket and the shelf; they will be conveni 
to handle, being of the square 16mo size, while from their appearance, as well 
from their literary merit, they will deserve a place in the library. The Volumes wi 
be bound in cloth, and will be uniform, except in thickness and in price. The pri 
will be 2s., 3s., and 4s, 


The Second Volume of the series, TO BE PUBLISHED ON JULY 16, will be 


LYRE AND LANCET. By F. Anstey. Wit 


24 Fuli-page Illustrations, price 3s. 
*.* OTHER VOLUMES WILL BE ANNOUNCED IN QUE COURSE, 


THE REY. J. E. €. WELLDON’S NEW BOOK. 
NOTICE. — The FIRST EDITION of “GERAL 


Volume XLII. (QWENS—PASSELEWE) of THE 


Edited by SIDNEY LEE. 
Vol. I. was published on 1st January, 1885, and a further Volume will be | 
issued quarterly until the completion of the work. 
Note.—A Full Prospectus of ‘‘The Dictionary of National Biography,” wit 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’8 POP 
2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 

Now ready, fcap. 8vo, pictorial boards, 2s. ; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 

WITH EDGED TOOLS. By Henry Seto 


Merriman, Author of * The Slave of the Lump,” &e, 


Lonpon? HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27 PaTERNOsTER Kow. 
“3° 


Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15 Prace 
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EVERSLEY’S FRIENDSHIP; a Study in R a 
Life,” by the Rev. J. E. C. WELLDON, Head - 
master of Harrow School, having been sold o equ 
the day of publication, a SECOND EDITION is se? 
in the press and will be ready in a few days. | ine 

| the 


NEW VOLUME OF “THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” Der 
Now ready. Price rss. net, in cloth ; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 205. wri 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY, TH 
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CO) Mr. Win. Hei 's New Books. | MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 
+ Mr. Wm. Heinemann’s New Books. | 
ITERA- EVERSLEY SERIES.—Each Volume ss. 
THE COLLECTED WORKS OF THE LATE PROFESSOR 
by ame, THE LAND OF THE MUSKEG. By H HUXLEY, F.R.S., IN NINE VOLUMES. 
_ SoMERS SOMERSET. With a Preface by A. Hungerford Pollen, With 
_— 110 Illustrations from Sketches by A. H. Pollen, and instantaneous Vol. 1.—METHOD AND RESULTS 4 Auto- 
Photographs and 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. biography—On the Advisableness of Improving Natural Knowledge— 
Manas, THE TiIMES.—Mr. Somerset may be credited, not only with The Progress of Science —On the Physical Basis of Life—On Descartes’ 
XI. and} faving made an interesting journey of adventure, but with Discourse touching the Method of Using One's Reason Rightly—On 
12s. 6d. ° ° ‘tal account of it” the Hypothesis that Animals are Automata, and its History—Adminis- 
. having written a capital account of it. trative Nihilism—On the Natural Inequality of Men—Natural Rights 
AL RICA heC ? Cc ‘ and Political Rights—Government : Anarchy or Regimentation. 
ACTU AF ; or, the Coming Continent. — 
’ 
| Valley, A Tour of Exploration. By FRANK VINCENT, Authos of ‘‘ The Land Vol. 2.—DARWINIANA ins The Darwinian 
TT, F.ES, of the White Elephant,” &c. With Map and over 100 New Illustra- Hypothesis—The Origin of Species—Criticisms on the Origin of 
ALPS. Mr. H. M. STANLEY writes : “/¢ 7s really a wonderful book. Derwia "The  Obituary—Six Working 
d as pocket. It is not only a book of reference upon almost any subject con- Men. 
nected with Africa, but most admirably illustrated. The pictures 
credit to your skill.” Vol. 3.— SCIENCE AND EDUCATION: 
ESSAYS : Joseph Priestley----\ Liberal Education and Where to Find 
WITH THE ZHOB FIELD FORCE 1890 It—Scientific Education—Science and Culture—Universities, Actual 
’ 7 and Ideal—On the Study of Biology—-On Medical Education— 
By Captain CRAWForD McFALL, K.O.Y.L.I. Demy 8vo, with go Technical Education, &c. 
ys. Illustrations by the Author, 18s. 
amily—Ti THE MorRNING Post.—“ Written with soldierly frankness Vol. 4.—SCIENCE AND HEBREW TRADI- 
and accuracy, and illustrated by a number of sketches which 


prove Captain McFall to be a draughtsman of some deftness and 
humour. 


THE LETTERS OF SAMUEL TAYLOR 
COLERIDGE. Edited by ErRNesT HARTLEY COLERIDGE. With 
16 Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 vols., demy 8vo, 32s. 

Dr. GARNETT, in the ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEws: “ Zhe 
writer was at once so interesting a man and so just a thinker 
iat, whatever the subject of his correspondence, it can never be 

Somert| void of charm.” 
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By Evcen' 
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Trade De- 
Emportant 


VEGENERATION. By Max Norpav. Demy 
8vo, 17s. net. [Seventh Edition in the Press. 

RDE and} Tye SATURDAY REVIEW.—“ There is, and always will be, a 
‘arranged’ “lish clague applauding cach new eccentricity, unable to dis- 


- anguish, among the sensations of the hour, the inspirations of 

genius. For these, Max Nordau may serve as an excellent tonic, 
so be justified of the reputation this English rendering will 
‘ainly bring him.” 


NOKS (ONVENTIONAL LIES OF OUR CIVILIZA- 


TION. By Max Norpavu, Author of ‘‘ Degeneration.” Demy 8yo, 


17s. net. [Nearly ready. 


a TWO NEW VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES. 
SENTIMENTAL STUDIES AND A SET OF 


VILLAGE TALES. By Huserr CRACKANTHORPE, Author of 
** Wreckage.” Crown 8vo, 6s, [Just out. 


‘SERIES MERMINATIONS. By Henry James. Crown 
conveni 8vo, 6s. 
THe Dalty CHRONICLE.—“ A lovely piece of imaginative 
he pri ork. 
“Wit THREE SUCCESSFUL NOVELS IN ONE VOLUME. 
it 


N IMAGINATIVE MAN. By Roserr S. 


Hicuens, Author of ‘‘ The Green Carnation.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 


4 THE WorLD.—“ A novel of extraordinary force and fascina- 
ion. The writer's first work of fiction,‘ The Green Carnation, 
Ws brilliant and successful, but it did not lead us to expect from 
4s successor either the kind or the degree of ability and originality 
Wat we find in the second. The latter we do not hesitate to 
Gscribe as the production of genius... . We have nothing to 
tqial Mr. Hichens’s picture of the Egyptian desert and its 
Suzgestions ; he has invested the Sphinx with a mysterious new 
inerest growing out of the ancient charm, and he has given to 

| the Cairene hell and the stock entertainment of the Howling 
RAPHY.” § Dervishes a bewildering horror such as none of the innumerable 
ges, 208. | Mfers upon Egyptian sights and scenes has approached.” 


PHY. THE MASTER. By I. Zancwrtt. With a 


Portrait. Crown &vo, 6s. 
THE Daily CHRONICLE.—“ The dest novel of the year.” 


THE GATE OF SAMARIA. By 


J. Locke. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


JUHE TimEs.—“ The best of the novels that have vindicated or 
ched at the New Woman. ... Here we meet with less cant, 
. 6d. - rancour, less prurience, less affectation of omntscience, more 
uine philosophy, and a more careful style and more real 
rary power than in any other novel of the same school.” 
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Mr. Gladstone and Genesis—The Lights of the Church and the Light 
of Science, &c. wha 


Vol. 5.—SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN” 


TRADITION : Prologue—Scientific and Pseudo-Scientific Realism— 
An Episcopal Trilogy—The Value of Witness to the Miraculous— 
Possibilities and Impossibilities—Agnosticism—lIllustrations of Mr. 
Gladstone's Controversial Methods, &c. 


Vol. 6.—HUME, with Helps to the Study of 


Berkeley. 


Vol. 7.—MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE, and 


Other Anthropological Essays. 


Vol. 8.—DISCOURSES, BIOLOGICAL AND 
GEOLOGICAL: On a Piece of Chalk—The Problems of the Dee 
Sea—On Some of the Results of the Expedition of H.M.S, ‘‘ Chal- 
lenger "—Yeast—On the Formation of Coal—A Lobster ; or, the Study 
of Biology—Palzeontology and the Doctrine of Evolution, &c., 


Vol. 9.—EVOLUTION AND ETHICS, and 


Other Essays—Evolution and Ethics—Science and Morals—Capital, 
the Mother of Labour—Social Diseases and Worse Remedies. 


Demy 8vo, net. 


THE GREAT FROZEN LAND: Narrative of 


a Winter Journey across the Arctic Tundras and a Sojourn among the 
Samoyads. By F. G. JACKSON, F.R.G.S., Leader of the Jackson- 
Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With Appendices on Ornithology, 
Meteorology, Topography, and the Equipment of the Expedition which 
Mr. Jackson is now leading in the Polar Regions, Also with Illustra- 
tions and Maps. 

‘*To those who have any taste for Arctic literature this book will 
prove singularly fascinating. "— 7émes. 

The travel-book of the season,”—Pud/ishers’ Circular. 


Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STRUCTURE AND LIFE OF BIRDS. 
By F. W. HEADLEY, M.A., F.Z.S., Assistant-Master at Haileybury 
College. With 78 Illustrations. 

ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL CLASS BOOKS, 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A MANUAL OF BOOK-KEEPING FOR THE 
USE OF STUDENTS. By J. THornTOoN, Author of ‘ First Lessons 
in Book-keeping,” ‘‘ A Primer of Book-keeping,” &c, 
CHARLES KINGSLEY'S WORKS.—POCKET EDITION. 
Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


HYPATIA ; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 


POCKET NOVELS.—NEW VOLUME, 
Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d. 


THE PRINCESS ALINE. By Ricuarp Harp- 


ING DAvis. With Illustrations by C. D. Gibson. 


CLASSICAL SERIES.—NEW VOLUME, 
Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE CRITO AND PART OF THE PHADO 
OF PLATO. With Introduction and Notes by CHARLES HAINES 
KEENE, M.A, 

ENGLISH CLASSICS.—NEW VOLUME. 
Globe 8vo, 2s. 6d. ; cloth, 3s. 


THE ESSAYS OF ELIA. By Cuarzes Lame. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, ‘by N. L. HALLWARD, M.A. 
Cantab., Professor of English Literature and Principal of the Raven- 
shaw Coll., Cuttack; and S. C. Hitt, B.A., B.Sc. London, Professor 
of English Literature, Hooghly Coll. 
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The Saturday Review. 


6 July, ee: 


SACRED BOOKS OF THE EAST 


F. MAX MULLER. 


REPORT presented to the ACADEMIE DES INSCRIPTIONS, May 11, 1883, by M. ERNEST RENAN. 


‘«M, Renan présente trois nouveaux volumes de la grande collection des ‘ Livres sacrés de l'Orient’ (Sacred Books of the East), que dirige 4 
Oxford, avec une si vaste érudition et une critique si sire, le savant associé de ]'Académie des Inscriptions, M. Max Miiller.. . . 
beau recueil, composée de 24 volumes, est presque achevée. M. Max Miiller se propose d’en publier une seconde, dont l'intérét historique et religieux ne’ 
sera pas moindre. M. Max Miiller a su se procurer la collaboration des savans les plus éminens d'Europe et d’Asie. 
grande publication honore au plus haut degré, doit tenir & continuer dans les plus larges proportions une ceuvre aussi philosophiquement ‘congue que 


savamment exécutée.” 


** Prof. Max Miiller has deserved well of scientific history. Not a few minds owe to his enticing words their first attraction to this branch of study; 
But no work of his, not even the great edition of the Rig-Veda, can compare in importance or in usefulness with this English translation of the Sa 
Books of the East, which has been devised by his foresight, successfully brought so far by his persuasive and organizing power, and will, we trust, by the 
assistance of the distinguished scholars he has gathered round him, be carried in due time to a happy completion." —Quarterly Review, 


FIRST SERIES. 


VOL. 
1. The Upanishads. Translated by F. 
Max Part I. 10s. 6d. 


2. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
taught in the Schools of Apastamba, Gautama, 
VAsishtha, and Baudhdyana. Translated by Prof. 
Georc Biu.er. Part I. 10s, 6d. 


3. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James 
Lecce. PartI. 12s. 6d. 


4. The Zend-Avesta. Part I. The 
Vendidéd. Translated by James DARMESTETER. 
_ New Edition. 14s. [/mmediately, 


5. The Pahlavi Texts. Translated by 
E. W. West. Part I. 12s. 6d. 


6 & 9. The Quran. Translated by E. 


H. PaLmMer. 21s, 


7. The Institutes of Vishau. Trans- 


lated by Jutius 6d. 


8, The Bhagavadgita, with the Sana- 
tsugAtiya, and The Anugité. Translated by KAsu- 
tnATH TRIMBAK TELANG. tos. 6d. 


10. The Dhammapada, translated from 
P4li by F. Max Miver; and The Sutta-Nipata, 
translated from Pali by V. being 
Canonical Books of the Buddhists, ros, 6d. 


11. Buddhist Suttas. Translated from 
Pali by T, W. Davins. 10s. 


12. The Satapatha-Brahmaaa, accord- 
ing to the Text of the Ma&dhyandina School. 
Translated by Jurius Ecce.inc, Part I. Books 
land II. ras. 6d. 


13. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Ruvs Davins and Hermann 
OvpENBERG. Part I, 1os. 6d. 


14. The Sacred Laws of the Aryas, as 
_ taught in the Schools of Apastamb 
VAsish#ha, and Baudh4yana. Translated re Grorc 
Part II, 6d. 


15. The Upanishads. Translated by 
F. Max Part II. 6d. 


16. The Sacred Books of China. The 
Texts of Confucianism. Translated by James 
Lecce. Part II, 10s. 6d. 


. Full Clarendon Press Catalogues will be sent post free on application. 


TRANSLATED BY 


VARIOUS ORIENTAL SCHOLARS 


AND EDITED BY 


VoL. 
17. Vinaya Texts. Translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davivs and HERMANN 


Part II. ros. 6d. 
18. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part ll. 12s. 6d. 


19. The Fo-sho-hing-tsan-king. A Life 
of Buddha by Asvaghosha Bodhisattva, translated 
from Sanskrit into Chinese by Dharmaraksha, A D 
420, and from Chinese into English by Samuet 
BEAL. 1os. 6d, 


20. Vinaya Texts. ‘Translated from 
the Pali by T. W. Ruys Davips and HERMANN 
OLpENBERG. Part III. 1os, 6d. 


21. The Saddharma-puzdarika ; or, the 
Lotus of the True Law. Translated by H. Kern. 
12s. 6d. 


Translated from 
Part I. 10s. 6d. 


22. Gaina-Siitras. 
Prakrit by HERMANN JAcosI. 


3. The Zend-Avesta. Part II. Trans- 


lated by James DARMESTETER. ros. 6d. 


24. Pahlavi Texts. Translated by E. 
W. West. Part III. ros. 6d. 


SECOND SERIES. 


25. Manu. ‘Translated by Grorc 


BUHLER, 21s. 


26. The Satapatha-Brahmama. Trans- 
lated by Juttus Part II, ras, 6d. 


27 & 28. The Sacred Books of China. 
The Texts of Confucianism, Translated by James 
Lecce. Parts III. and IV. 25s. 


29 & 30. The Grihya-Sitras, Rules of 
Vedic Domestic Ceremonies. Translated by 
HERMANN OLDENBERG. 

Part I. (Vol. 29°, ras. 6d.; Part II. 
12s. 6d. 


gt. The Zend-Avesta. Part III. Trans- 
lated by L. H. Mixts. 12s. 6d. 


32. Vedic Hymns. ‘Translated by F. 
Max Miurer. Partl, 18s. 6d. 


(Vol. 30), 


La premiére série de ce 


L'Université d'Oxford, que cette 


voL. 
33- The Minor Law-books. Translated. 


by Juxius Jotty. Part I. Nirada, 
103. 6d. 


34. The Vedanta-Siatras, with San-| 
kara’: Commentary. Translated by G. Txuipavt, 
12s. 


35. The Questions of King andl 
Part I. Translated from the Pali by T. W. Ru 
Davins. 10s. 6d. 


36. The Questions of King Milind 


Part II. ras. 6d. 


37- The Contents of the Nasks, 
stated in the Eighth and Ninth Books of the 
kavd. Part I. Translated by E. W. West 
15s. 


38. The Vedanta-Sftras. Tran 
by G. Turpaut. Part II, ras. 6d. 


39 & 40. The Sacred Books of Chi 
-xtsofTaoism. Translated by James Lecce! 
21s. 


Part II) 
12s. 6d. 


41. Satapatha-Brahmama. 
Translated by Jutius 


42. Hymns ofthe Atharva-veda. Tran: 
lated by M. BLoomrFietp. preparation. 


43 & 44. The Satapatha-Brahmam 


Parts 1V and V. preparation. 
45. The Gaina-Satras., Translate/ 
from Prakrit by Hermann Jacopt. Part II. ras. 6 

46. The Vedanta-Sitras. Part III. 
(1m preparation. 

Contents of the Nasks. P. 
preparation. 

48. Vedic Hymns. Part II. 

the press, 


} 
49. Buddhist Mahayana Texts. Buc 
dha-arita, translated by E. B. Cowetn. S 
vati-vyiha, Vagrakkhedika, &c., translated by 


Max MUi.ter. Amit&éyur-Dhy4na-Satra, | 
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